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MY  CASUAL  ACQUAINTANCES. 

At  five  o’clock  one  August  afternoon,  a  few  years 
ago.  it  was  hot  in  Piccadilly. 

“  Must  one  dress  ?  ”  I  asked  in  pathetic  tones. 

“  Of  course,”  replied  Tihbit.  “  You  are  in  Lon¬ 
don,  iny  dear  Stumps.  —  You  will  excuse  my  leav¬ 
ing  you  now,  hut  I  have  important  letters  to  write  | 
before  dinner.  Remember,  half-past  seven  to  the 
firaction  of  a  second :  till  then,  fare  you  well.” 

Important  letters  I  knew  meant  adjournment  to 
his  chambers  in  the  Albany’,  the  removal  of  his 
coat  and  neckcloth,  a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters  a 
cigarette,  and  a  sound  nap  till  it  was  time  to  adorn 
himself  for  the  event  of  his  day ;  and  I  thought  that 
he  might  have  kept  company  for  once  with  a  |K)or 
provincial,  who  had  but  his  hotel  to  go  to  wheahc 
was  weary  of  strolling  about  the  streets.  But  still 
a  dinner  at  the  Apician  is  doubtless  a  very  great 
treat,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  ungrateful  repin- 
ings. 

Ah,  here  was  one  of  the  bliss-houses  of  my  youth, 
still  open,  and  showing  by  large  announcements 
that  it  continued  to  cater  for  sight-seers.  My  heart 
was  forty-two,  and  did  not  beat  on  approaching  the 
Egyptian  Hall  so  violently  as  it  had  done  tJjirty 
years  before,  but  it  gave  a  decided  though  slight 
wobble;  so  fresh  do  hearts  keep  in  the  country. 
Any  entertainment  would  be  more  amusing  than 
sitting  alone  in  the  hotel  smoking-room  reperusing 
the  newspapers.  What  1  the  Victoria  Cross  Galle¬ 
ry  ?  Why,  that  was  one  of  the  things  I  had  wished  j 
to  see  directly  I  heard  of  it.  An  old  schoolfellow 
had  shot  si.x  Russians  with  his  own  revolver  at  the 
affair  of  the  Ovens  in  the  Crimea,  and  another  had 
spitted  several  mutineers  in  India  with  a  regulation 
sword :  a  wonderful  feat  to  the  mind  of  a  fencer, 
who  finds  one  of  those  weapons  clumsy  enough  in 
his  hand  after  the  foil.  I  turned  in,  paid  my  shil¬ 
ling,  and  ascended  tlie  well-remembered  stairs,  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  room  would  not  be  crowded  that  hot 
afternoon.  The  selfish  wish  was  gratified:  the 
only  living  being  in  the  place  was  an  official  seated 
behind  a  green  baize  table  at  tlie  entrance,  who 
wanted  me  to  buy  a  catalogue,  and  write  my  name 
in  a  large  book  spread  open  before  him  fur  the  pur¬ 
pose.  To  the  first  i^uest  I  gladly  acceded,  but 
not  to  the  second.  The  name  of  Stumps  is  not 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  I  could  not  flatter  myself 
that  it  would  awaken  any  particular  enthusiasm  in 
the  mind  of  a  subsequent  visitor  who  might  read 
it;  unless,  indeed,  he  was  a  monomaniac  about 
cricket.  So  I  left  the  half-filled  page  unenriched 
by  my  autograph,  and  gave  myseli  up  to  the  enjoy¬ 


ment  of  a  real  treat.  The  room  was  cool,  there 
were  seats  at  intervals,  and  the  pictures  were  just 
what  I  enjoy ;  full  of  action,  and  representing  stir¬ 
ring  scenes.  A  man  named  Stumps  cannot  be 
expected  to  appreciate  high  art ;  or  at  any  rate  / 
don’t.  I  own  with  shame  that  I  like  Music  with  a 
tune,  and  Painting  with  a  story  ;  that  I  am  a  being 

I  without  culture  in  short,  fit  to  make  all  Mr.  M - w 

A - d’s  nerves  jar  horribly  if  I  came  within 

five  yards  of  him.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  French  works,  like  the  “  Gorge  du  Malakoff” 
and  the  “  Prise  du  MalakofT,”  all  tbe  battle-pictures 
I  had  hitherto  seen  were  disappointing  representa¬ 
tions  of  smoke  and  imix>ssible  horses,  with  a  broken 
gun-carriage  and  a  few  dead  soldiers  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  But  there  was  a  vivid,  thrilling  episode 
in  each  of  the  paintings  which  now  engrossed  my 
attention,  and  to  study  them  seemed  as  good  as 
reading  Napier. 

I  was  roused  from  rapt  admiration  of  a  couple  of 
midshipmen  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place  at  mid¬ 
night,  one  of  whom  was  quietly  lighting  a  portfire 
with  his  cigar,  by  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  rust¬ 
ling  of  dresses,  and  turning  round  I  saw  five  new¬ 
comers  clustered  round  the  visitors’  book.  They 
had  no  objections  to  signing  their  names.  Pater¬ 
familias,  who  was  round  and  stout  and  pleasant- 
featured  as  the  ideal  middle-aged  gentlemen  in 
Punch,  said  :  “  Eh,  what  ?  ”  and  scratched  his  sig¬ 
nature  with  the  rapidity  of  a  man  who  was  con¬ 
stantly  performing  that  operation.  His  wife  a  pwt- 
I  ly  lady  with  an  imposing  nose  and  proud  demeanor, 
took  longer  about  it,  evidently  reading  the  names 
which  preceded  her  own.  Her  two  pretty  daugh¬ 
ters  —  the  relationship  was  written  on  their  faces 
—  signed  next ;  and  then  a  young  man  in  flower- 
show  apparel,  with  silky  hair  parted  in  the  middle, 
took  the  pen,  whispering  something  to  the  young¬ 
est  girl,  who  simpered.  I ’d  have  ti^en  slight  odds 
he  uttered  an  allusion  to  a  ceremony  which  is  per¬ 
formed  in  vestries. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  staring,  but  took  this  little 
by-play  in  out  of  the  comers  of  my  eyes,  which 
were  still  apparently  riveted  upon  the  midshipmen 
who  were  engaged  in  patriotic  arson.  Why  only 
apparently  ?  l^cause  the  proper  study  for  man¬ 
kind  is  man ;  because,  though  Art  is  very  fine.  Na¬ 
ture  sometimes  beats  it ;  and  because,  even  at  forty- 
two,  if  one  lives  in  the  country,  a  pretty  girl  it  still 
a  pleasing  object. 

1  soon  discovered  a  fact,  however,  which  mod¬ 
esty  and  experience  alike  prevented  my  calculating 
u{x>n ;  they  were  noticing  me.  I  remember  a  story, 
told  I  think,  in  this  Journal,  of  a  man  who  flattered 
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himself  that  he  was  stalking  a  lion,  and  hearing  a  had  a  peculiar,  dropp  of  the  eyelids  and  a  certain 
rustle  in  the  bushes  behind  him,  found  that  the  lion  dimple  on  the  left  check  when  she  smiled,  which 
was  stalkiag  him.  I  sympathiacd  with  that  sports-  made  me  feel  that  perhaps  I  had  been  wroi^  to 
man.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it.  IVuMlam  put  off  from  year  to  year  the  crowninjof  the  emfice 


man.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  H.  Madam 
was  the  first  to  gaze  on  me,  as  though  she  thought 
she  knew  me,  wheneyer  she  fancied  herself  unper¬ 
ceived;  then  she  nudged  her  husband,  and  whis¬ 


pered  in  his  ear,  whereupon  he  too  ins|)ected  me,  I  poohed. 


put  off  from  year  to  year  the  crowning  of  the  e^fice 
Dy  the  election  of  a  Mrs.  Stumps.  Pooh,  —  pooh  I 
absurd ;  I  was  as  old  as  her  mother  I  “  But  O  my 
heart  is  an  evergreen,”  and  would  not  be  pooh- 


as  if  I  had  formed  part  of  the  exhibition  ;  then  a  I  But  however  fresh  the  heart  may  be,  it  is  apt. 


mysterious  communieation  was  conveyed  to  the  after  beating  for  forty  years,  to  find  a  jKtwerful 
girls,  and  they  examined  me  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way,  rival  in  the  stomach,  and  I  certainly  forgot  all 
shyly  but  perceptibly.  The  young  man,  too,  gave  about  smiles  and  dimples  when  the  table-napkin 
a  glance  in  my  direction,  but  evidently  did  not  was  across  my  knees.  Tlbbit  has  not  many  merits, 
think  much  of  me,  —  his  attention  being  engrossed  but  he  does  understand  how  to  order  a  dinner,  and 
by  the  charms  of  the  younger-looking  of  the  two  the  artist  of  the  Apician  can  execute  that  order  in 
sisters,  though,  indeed,  neither  of  them  appeared  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  gourmet.  In 
more  than  twenty.  An  incident  soon  occurred  the  smoking-room  afterwards,  however,  those  droop- 
which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention,  lest  it  ing  eyelids  came  back  upon  me,  and  I  spoke  of  the 
should  appi'ar  to  be  insinuated  that  it  was  not  acquaintances  I  had  picked  up  to  Tibbit. 
entirely  accidental,  as  of  course  it  must  have  been.  “  Very  curious,  their  showing  such  readiness  to 
The  whole  party,  making  their  tour  of  inspection,  be  friendly  with  a  complete  stranger,  was  it  not  ?  ” 
passed  behind  me  in  single  file,  Matcrlamilias  bring-  I  observed. 

ing  up  the  rear;  and  just  as  she  passed  me,  she  “Very,”  replied  Tibbit.  “The  younger  man 
droppi^  the  pencil  with  which  she  was  marking  said  nothing  about  the  game  of  skittles,  I  sup- 
her  catalogue,  without  perceiving  the  loss  until  she  pose  ?  ” 
was  two  pictures  off,  when  she  suddenly  called  to  “  Absurd  1  ” 

her  eldest  daughter :  “  O,  do  look  here,  love  ;  here  “  Neither  did  the  cheerful  father  propose  sub- 
is  dear  Sir  Henry  Slasher,  whom  you  danced  with  scribing  seventy-five  pounds  to  a  hospital,  if  you 
the  other  night,  cutting  a  horrid  native’s  head  off  I  would  put  down  another  twenty-five  to  make  up 
I  must  put  a  cross  against  that.  Dear  me,  what  lias  the  hundred  —  eh  ?  ” 

become  of  my  pencil  V  ”  Tibbit  has  a  most  absurd  conceit  of  the  superior 

1  picked  up  the  little  golden  toy,  studded  with  wisdom  of  dwellers  in  cities,  and  supposes  that  a 
turunoises,  wiuch  lay  at  my  feet,  and  presented  it  man  who,  like  myself,  is  for  the  greater  portion  of 
to  her.  Her  gratitude  was  amazing.  She  set  a  the  year  “buried,”  as  ho  calls  it,  in  the  deepest 


to  her.  Her  gratitude  was  amazing.  She  set  a  the  year  “buried,”  as  ho  calls  it,  in  the  deepest 

ftartieular  value  upon  the  article  ;  would  not  have  wilfoi  of  the  agricultural  counties,  must  be  ready  to 
ost  it  for  worlds ;  was  so  tnucA  obliged  to  me.  fall  an  easy  prev  to  the  first  sharper  who  choo.«es 


ost  it  for  worlds ;  was  so  much  obliged  to  me.  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  sharper  who  choo.«es 
Perhaps  you  are  aware  how  fascinating  the  man-  to  bait  a  book  for  him.  But,  except  in  gastronomy. 


ners  of  a  proud  matron  with  a  Roman  nose  are  Tibbit  is  shallow. 


when  she  condescends  to  make  herself  agreeable.  My  reason  for  making  my  home  so  far  from 


I  was  quite  charmed,  and  being  very  sociable  in  London  is,  that  I  cannot  afford  to  gratify  my  pas- 
disposition,  preferring,  indeed,  almost  any  one’s  sion  for  field-sports  on  any  other  terms.  The  hire 


disposition,  preferring,  indeed,  almost  any  one’s  sion  for  field-sports  on  any  other  terms.  The  hire 
society  to  my  own,  I  was  glad  enough  to  aceept  the  of  a  moor  is  also  quite  beyond  my  means,  so,  when 
advances  towards  conversation  which  were  made  trout-fishing  ends,  it  is  a  dead  season  for  me  till 
to  me,  in  a  cordial  manner.  Presently  Paterfami-  September ;  and  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  I 
lias  chimed  in ;  and  then  the  eldest  girl  asked  some  was  therefore  “  on  the  rampage.”  This  unsettled 
question  about  a  picture  which  was  referred  to  me,  period  comprised  a  month  at  Scarborough  (spt>nt), 
and  so  in  a  little  while  I  found  myself  chatting  three  weeks  in  London,  two  of  which  had  also 
away  indifferently  with  the  whole  party.  They  expired,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  Paris,  or  at  one 
were  a  very  diffident  family,  at  least  so  far  as  opin-  of  the  gajr  German  baths.  So  seven  days  after 
ion  of  their  own  judgment  about  works  of  art  went,  Tibbit’s  dinner,  I  went  to  London  Bridge  Station 
few  they  listened  to  my  crude  observ'ations  with  a  to  catch  the  tidal  train,  and,  in  consequence  of 
respect  which  seemed  almost  tinged  with  awe.  I  three  separate  and  distinet  blocks  on  the  road, 
was  cautious  at  first,  fearing  lest  the  yonng  man  nearly  missed  it. 

with  silky  hair  might  be  either  a  painter  or  a  sol-  “  Look  sharp,  sir,  and  I  ’ll  manage  it  for  you. 
dier ;  but  when  I  found  that  he  was  perfectly  igno-  First-class  ?  All  right,  sir.  Take  the  jxirtman- 
rant  about  the  things  represented,  and  the  merit  teau  in  the  carriage  with  you  ?  Two  places ;  here 
of  the  representations,  1  launched  out.  It  is  not  yon  are.” 

often  that  a  commonplace  dweller  in  the  provinct‘s  Moralists  may  write  what  letters  to  the  Times 
finds  an  appreciative  audience,  and  it  is  theretc««  they  like,  but  that  porter  deserved  his  shilling.  I 
just  as  well  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor-  should  certainly  have  had  to  go  back  ingloriously 
tunhy  when  he  does.  to  my  hotel,  and  remain  there  till  next  day,  if  he 

The  time  slipped  pleasantly  away,  till  it  was  had  not  been  remarkably  spr>-.  The  guard  was 
neces.sary  for  me  to  go  and  adorn  myself  for  Tib-  whistling  shrilly,  and  some  official  was  calling  out 
bit’s  banquet ;  and  then  I  took  a  cordial  leave  of  to  another  that  all  was  right  behind,  as  the  tipped 
my  new  acquaintances,  and  left  the  place,  feeling  one  shoved  my  portmanteau  under  the  seat ;  and 
rather  as  though  I  deserved  a  Victoria  Cross  my-  when  I  plumped  down,  panting,  and  he  slammed 
self,  for  had  I  not  stormed  the  reserve  of  a  reflect-  the  door  to,  the  train  was  actually  in  motion, 
able  British  family?  I  rather  wished  that  they  When  I  ceased  to  be  a  flurried  package,  and 


had  gone  awajr  first,  and  so  afforded  me  an  oppor-  grew  capable  of  observing,  I  discovered  that  the 
tnnity  of  looking  at  the  visitors’  book,  and  finaing  four  occupied  seats  besides  my  own  were  filled  by 


out  what  their  names  were ;  especially  the  Chris-  my  acquaintances  of  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallery, 
tian  name  of  the  elder  of  the  two  yonng  ladies,  who  minus  the  young  man  with  silky  hair.  I  greeted 


yn 
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them,  and  they  returned  my  lalutations  most  c<h^ 
dially.  The  droopinj^yed  one  was  sitting  next 
to  me,  and  was  faced  by  her  mother,  to  wImdo,  of 
course,  1  directed  my  conversation,  not,  however, 
with  the  same  complete  success  which  had  attended 
my  eiforts  to  interest  her  on  the  fcH'mer  occasion,  as 
hw  mind  seemed  to  be  much  occupied  with  a  pecu¬ 
liar  class  of  {ihenontena. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  she  observed,  soon  after  we 
were  clear  of  tne  station,  “  yon  are  next  the  win¬ 
dow,  can  ^ou  tell  me  if  the  smoke  from  the  chim¬ 
neys  is  gouig  straight  up  V  ” 

“  Not  quite,”  I  replied ;  “  it  is  waving  about,  as 
smoke  usually  docs.” 

Soon  we  were  in  the  open  countrj-,  and  then  she 
put  another  question.  “  Are  the  trees  still,  or 
swaying  to  and  fro  ?  ” 

“  They  seem  pretty  quiet,  I  think,”  said  I  won¬ 
dering. 

And  then  Paterfamilias  leaned  forward,  and 
spoke  of  some  matter  about  which  he  had  been 
reading,  —  a  Times  article. 

His  wife  soon  interrupted  us.  “  There  is  a  wind¬ 
mill  somewhere  about  here,”  she  said,  “on  the 
left.” 

“  0  yes ;  I  can  see  it,”  I  replied,  looking  out  of 
window. 

“  Tell  me,  O,  do  tell  me,  is  it  going  round  ?  ” 

“No,”  said  I,  beginning  to  think  her  rather 
cracked.  “  It  is  quite  quiet ;  no  grinding  going  on 
to-day.” 

I  8up[)08e  that  the  young  lady  sitting  next  me 
saw  a  bewildered  and  curious  expression  on  my  face, 
for  she  oifered  an  interpretation.  “  Mamma  dreads 
sea-sickness  during  the  crossing  so  very  much,” 
she  said,  “  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  wind.” 

“  O !  ”  cried  I,  much  relieved  in  mind,  “  then  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  it  seems  to  be  very  calm.” 

“  Thank  goodness  I  ”  exclaimed  the  mother. 

What  brutes  husbands  almost  invariably  are.  A 
man  standing  in  any  otlier  relation  to  this  poor  lady 
would  have  let  her  take  what  encouragement  she 
could  from  the  motionless  windmill ;  but  her  rougher 
half  must  needs  blurt  out,  “  You  cannot  tell  inland 
what  the  weather  is  on  the  sea;  I  dare  say  it  is 
blowing  half  a  gale  of  wind  at  Dover.” 

“  Prophet  of  evil !  ”  said  his  wife,  “  I  will  not  lis¬ 
ten  to  you.” 

“  You  think  too  much  about  it,  and  frighten  your¬ 
self  into  being  ill,”  continued  he.  “  Are  you,  sir,  a 
good  sailor  —  ” 

“  Stumps,  —  Mr.  Stumps,”  added  I,  observing 
that  he  paused. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  our  travelling 
together,  fur  I  was  quite  alone  and  unfettered,  and 
glad  enough  of  their  company,  while  they  appar¬ 
ently  liked  mine.  So,  as  it  is  very  inconvenient 
fejr  people  who  are  tlirown  much  together  not  to 
know  one  another’s  names,  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  at  once  avowing  mine. 

But  1  could  nut  imagine  why  it  should  give  them 
all  an  electric  shock,  which  it  did :  if  they  had 
been  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  the  word  “  Stumps  ” 
had  been  the  brass  knob  of  a  charged  Leyden  jar 
to  which  one  of  them  had  advanced  a  knuckle  they 
could  not  have  started  mure  simultaneously. 

Of  course  the  involuntary  movement  was  verj’ 
slight,  and  might  nut  have  iken  observed,  but  that 
I  was  somewhat  tliin-skinned  about  my  name,  and 
therefore  on  the  watch  tor  the  smile  which  it  some¬ 
times  evoked ;  but  there  was  no  smile,  only  a  thrill 
of  surprise,  which  was  immediately  suppressed. 


“  O,  indeed,”  said  Paterfamilias.  “  I  did  not 
mean  to  —  to  be  inquisitive ;  but  since  —  in  (diort, 
selldntroduction  —  my  name  is  Dnq>er ;  this  is  Mrs. 
Draper  (bows)  ;  this  is  my  eldest  daughter,  Caro¬ 
line  (bows)  ;  this  my  youngest,  Julia  (bows).” 

“  And  the  voung  man  who  was  with  yon  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  the  other  day,  was  he  your  son  ?  ”  I 
asked. 

“  O  no,  Mr.  Stumps,”  replied  Mrs.  Draper,  with  a 
strong  accentuation  of  the  word  “  Stumps.’’  “  He 
was  only  a  friend,  no  relative.” 

I  looked  across  at  Miss  Julia,  who  tried  to  ap¬ 
pear  unconcerned,  but  colored  slightly.  It  was 
evidently  as  I  had  supposed.  What  taste  in  the 
lad  to  think  twice  of  the  younger  sister  while  the 
elder  was  there  1 

Caroline  is  nice ;  but  her  frunily  called  her 
Carry,  which  was  intoxicating.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  help  showing  a  certain  anxiety  to  please 
when  speaking  to  her,  or  paying  her  any  little 
(mdinary  attention,  quite  difierent  from  my  manner 
towards  her  parents  or  sister ;  and  I  thought  she 
noticed  it,  and  seemed  rather  pleased  than  other¬ 
wise.  There  is  no  fool,  you  know,  like  an  old 
fool. 

There  were  opportunities  enough  of  showing 
civility  to  all  of  them  before  we  got  to  Paris,  for 
—  though  Mr.  Draper  did  his  best,  and  was  not  in¬ 
active  for  his  figure  —  to  wrestle  with  so  much 
luggage  as  the  ladies  found  it  necessary  to  travel 
with,  was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man 
who  was  not  a  Briareus,  or  an  Argus,  or  a  Hercules 
or  some  other  peculiarly  gifted  myth.  And  then 
that  overtasked  gentleman’s  anticipations  about 
the  weather  proved  correct;  it  toas  blowing  veiy 
hard  in  the  Channel,  and  he  did  not  get  off  muen 
better  than  his  wife  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  the 
whole  Draper  family  were  thoroughly  prostrated, 
and  as  I  am  not  subject  to  the  malady  of  the  sea, 
they  looked  up  to  me  very  mtich  as  people  do  to  a 
doctor  when  there  is  illness  in  a  house.  The  ro¬ 
mantic  boy  breaks  ground  by  presenting  the  girl 
of  his  heart  with  a  nosegay ;  I,  middle-aged  and 
practical,  insinuated  myself  by  hiuding  a  basin. 

When  we  were  in  the  tram  on  the  other  side, 
and  my  fellow-travellers  had  recovereil,  they  seemed 
really  hurt  and  ashamed  at  having  put  me  to  so 
much  trouble ;  not  that  they  bored  me  by  dwelling 
much  on  the  subject,  but  what  they  did  say  was 
evidently  genuine. 

Then  they  deferred  to  me  in  everything.  “  Which 
is  the  best  hotel  to  go  to,  Mr.  Stumps  ?  ”  “  How 
long  ought  we  to  stop  in  Paris,  Air.  Stumps  ?  ” 

That  was  a  queer  thing ;  they  never  spoke  to  me 
without  mentioning  my  name  with  an  emphasis, 
pausing  upon  it,  as  it  were,  as  if  to  impress  it  upon  ■ 
their  memories.  And  when  Miss  Carry  grew  play¬ 
ful,  as  she  did  under  my  attentions,  she  said  “  Mr. 
Stumps  ”  in  a  sly  way,  as  though  there  was  some 
joke  in  the  word,  which  I  did  not  at  all  like^  seeing 
Uiat  I  soon  began  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
asking  her  to  assume  it. 

For  I  went  to  the  same  hotel  as  they  did ; 
walked,  drove,  dined,  and  visited  the  theatre  with 
them.  IVhen  they  were  tired  of  Paris,  we  went  to 
Cologne  and  up  the  Rhine  together;  and  by  the 
time  we  had  settled  down  at  Wiesbaden,  I  was 
c^uite  like  a  member  of  the  family,  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  deference  they,  and  particularly  Carry,  paid 
to  everything  I  said,  might  well  have  tickled  the 
vanity  and  softened  the  heart  of  a  man  even  older 
than  I  was. 
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At  last  I  determined  to  declare  myself,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Draper  after  the 
tableHVhdte,  when  we  were  taking  cigars  and  coffee 
at  a  little  round  table  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Rose. 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  I  was  rather  old  for  his 
daughter,  and  that  I  was  not  possessed  of  that 
wealth  which  in  these  cases  oltcn  makes  up  for 
lack  of  youth;  but  that  I  was  not  exactly  poor 
either,  and  would  do  my  best  to  make  Carry 
happy. 

“Well,  my  lord,”  said  he,  “  of  course  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  the  honor  a  man  of  your  rank  does  my 
girl  by  such  an  offer — ” 

“  My  lord  1  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  ”  in- 
temmted  I. 

“  Surely,  it  is  time  to  throw  off  your  incognito 
when  such  a  serious  matter  as  marriage  is  ^ing 
discussed,”  he  said. 

“  Incognito  I  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  Whom 
do  you  t^e  me  for  ?  ” 

“  Why,  for  the  Marquis  of  Walden,”  he  replied. 

“  Marquis  of  Walden  !  ”  cried  I.  “  Come,  come, 
if  you  have  other  views  for  your  daughter,  say  so ; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  banter  me.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  not  the  mar¬ 
quis  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  am  not ;  there  never  was  a  title  in 
my  family  yet.” 

“  Then  who  are  you  ?  ” 

“  The  man  I  profess  myself,  to  be  sure,  —  plain 
Mr.  Stumps.” 

Mr.  Draper  remained  utterly  dumbfounded  for  a 
while,  but  at  last  roused  himself  sufficiently  to 
say,  “I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  mistake;  but 
why,  may  I  ask,  did  you  sign  yourself  the  Marquis 
of  Walden  in  the  visitors’  b^k  at  the  Victoria 
Cross  Gallery  ?  ” 

“  I  never  committed  such  an  absurdity.” 

“  It  was  the  last  name  in  the  book  when  wc  en¬ 
tered,  and  you  were  the  only  person  in  the  room.” 

“  I  can’t  help  that,”  cried  I,  losing  patience ;  “  I 
never  signed  my  name  at  all.” 

Mr.  Draper  sat  still  a  little  while  with  his  lips 
tightly  compressed,  and  his  fat  sides  and  shoulders 
heaving  convulsively  at  intervals.  At  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  exploding  with  irrepressible 
laughter,  he  rose  and  rushed  into  the  hotel ;  while 
I  strode  off  in  a  state  of  boiling  indignation  to  the 
Rooms,  and  lost  a  couple  of  pounds  worth  of  florins 
to  relieve  my  feelings. 

The  cold  manner  of  Mrs.,  and  alas  1  also  of  IVIiss 
DrajHjr  towards  me  on  the  following  morning  was 
so  extremely  disgusting,  after  their  late  cordiality, 
that  I  packed  up  my  portmanteau  and  left  the  place 
at  once.  I  must  say  that  Draper  himself  looked 
hurt  and  ashamed,  and,  I  doubt  not,  would  have 
apologized  for  his  own  mirth  the  evening  before, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter’s  behavior  afterward.**,  if 
he  could  have  got  hdd  of  me  alone.  Poor  hen¬ 
pecked  wretch !  Well,  if  I  had  been  a  marquis  or 
a  millionnaire,  I  might  have  been  hen-pecked  too  at 
this  present  writii^ ;  but  tliat  I  may  now  safely  say 
I  never  will  be.  Ihave  learned  my  last  lesson. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 

IN  TWO  CB AFTERS.  —  CHAPTER  II. 

When  I  was  again  aware  of  anything  that  could 
have  belonged  to  the  real  world,  —  and  not  to  the 
dreadful  world  of  horrors,  some  terrible,  some  gro¬ 
tesque,  in  which  my  diseased  brain  had,  during  an 
inexplicable  period,  lived  such  life  as  it  had  known. 


—  I  was  in  my  own  room  in  Strathcairn  Street. 
One  of  the  first  things  I  consciouslv  noticed  and 
thought  about,  was  the  fact  that  my  bed  had  been 
moved,  from  the  sleeping  and  dressing  closet  in 
which  it  usually  stood,  out  into  the  open  room. 

My  dreamy  eyes  took  this  fact  in  slowly ;  after  a 
while,  my  drowsy  brain  languidly  decided  that  this 
meant  I  had  been  sometime  ill,  and  that  the  bed 
had  been  moved  in  order  to  give  me  more  air. 

This  settled,  my  weak  mind  was  free  to  take 
note  of,  and  feebly  to  speculate  about  other  facts. 

A  woman  sat  at  work  not  far  from  mv  bedside. 
Which  of  the  hospital  nurses  would  this  be,  I  won¬ 
dered.  She  was  working  by  the  light  of  a  shaded 
lamp.  This  was  night,  then,  I  supposed,  or,  at 
least,  evening. 

Was  it  summer  or  winter  ? 

There  was  no  fire  burning  in  the  grate,  and,  by 
the  moving  to  and  fro  of  a  blind,  I  knew  a  window 
was  open  ;  so  I  concluded  it  was  summer. 

NigWtime  and  summer-time.  I  had,  then,  set¬ 
tled  sometliing. 

Next,  who  was  this  woman  ?  I  seemed  to  need 
to  settle  this  also. 

I  could  not  see  her  face  from  where  I  lay.  I 
watched  the  swift  out-flying  and  return  of  the  busy 
hand,  and  wondered  about  her,  and  impatiently 
fretted  for  her  to  turn  round  towards  me,  that  1 
might  see  her  face. 

But  she  worked  on. 

I  remember  a  lady  once  saying  to  me  (long  years 
after  this  time,  but  when  she  said  it  this  scene  re¬ 
turned  upon  me),  “Work,  indeed!  needlework!” 
she  spoke  with  a  bitter  intonation  and  an  infinite 
contempt.  “  Amuse  myself  with  my  needle  1  How 
often  have  I  been  counselled  to  do  that  1  Such  a 
sweet,  soothing,  quiet,  gracious  employment!  So 
it  is,  for  the  satisfied,  the  happy,  the  occupied. 
Nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  to  sit  at  one’s  needle 
through  a  long  summer-day,  and  dream  over  one’s 
happiness,  and  think  out  one’s  thoughts.  But  if 
one  be  not  happy,  and  if  one’s  thoughts  be  danger¬ 
ous  ?  Or,  if  one  be  utterly  wearj'  and  ennuyee, 
and  the  mind  seems  empty  of  all  thought  ? 

“  To  you  men  it  is  all  one.  To  see  a  woman  sit¬ 
ting  at  her  needle  makes  you  content.  You  think 
she  is  safe,  out  of  mischief  just  sufficiently  amused, 
and  so  suitably  occupied !  Not  too  much  engrossed 
to  be  ready  to  listen  to  and  to  serve  your  lordships ; 
not  so  far  ennuyee  as  to  be  disposed  to  make  ex¬ 
acting  claims  upon  your  attention  and  your  symr 


patmr. 

“  Your  eyes  rest  on  her  with  satisfaction ;  she 
forms  such  a  charming  picture  of  housewifely  repose 
and  industry,  —  ‘  Ohne  Hast  ohne  Rast.’  You  like 
to  let  your  eyes  rest  upon  her  when  you  choose  to 
look  up  from  your  paper,  your  review,  or  your  wine. 
You  feel  at  liberty  to  study  her  at  your  leisure,  as 
you  might  a  picture.  It  never  occurs  to  you  that 
mocking,  miserable,  mad  thoughts  may  be  haunting 
her  brain,  —  that  passion,  desperation,  despmr,  or 
that  utter  weariness,  worse  than  all,  may  be  in  her 
soul !  ” 

This  woman,  sitting  by  the  shaded  lamp  in  my 
room,  worked  on  and  on. 

By  and  by  some  lines  of  the  throat  and  bust  and 
shoulders  began  to  be  suggestive  to  my  slow  brain. 
They  seemed  to  belong  to  some  remembered  person. 

To  whom  ? 

As  well  as  I  could  see,  this  woman  was  dressed  in 
white ;  a  white,  short  gown,  such  as  the  peasant 
women  wear,  open  at  the  throat,  loose  at  the  sleeve ; 
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probably,  because  of  the  heat,  she  had  taken  off  her 
outer  dress.  As  I  was  straining  to  remcniber,  a 
great  sense  of  pressure  upon  my  brain,  descending 
on  me,  and  grasping  me  with  the  tightening  grasp 
of  a  cold  and  heavy  hand,  stopped  me.  1  should 
have  swooned  into  sleep,  but  just  then  the  woman 
laid  down  her  work,  looked  at  a  watch  hanging 
near  her,  rose,  and  came  towards  the  bed. 

Immediately,  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  voluntarily. 

She  came  close,  bent  over  me,  as  if  listening  for 
my  breath.  I  felt  her  breath :  was  conscious  even 
of  the  warmth  and  fragrance  of  her  vitality,  as  she 
stooped  over  me.  Presently  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
my  clammy  forehead. 

Instinct  revealed  to  me  who  she  was :  without 
opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  her.  A  cold  sweat  of  hor¬ 
ror  broke  out  over  me ;  such  life  as  was  left  me 
seemed  oozing  away  through  my  pores ;  I  was 
ready  to  sink  into  a  swoon  of  death-like  depth. 

But  I  heard  these  words :  — 

“  That  he  may  not  die,  great  God,  that  he  may 
not  die  !  ”  And  they  arrested  me  on  the  brink  of 
that  horrible  sinking  away,  to  hold  me  on  the  brink 
instead  of  letting  me  fall  through. 

Somehow,  those  words,  though  they  saved  me 
for  that  moment,  did  not  remove  my  sense  of  horror 
and  fear,  any  more  than  is  the  victim  who  knows 
himself  singled  out  for  death  by  slow  torture,  com¬ 
forted  and  reassured  by  the  means  taken  to  bring 
him  back  from  his  first  swoon  to  consciousness  of 
his  next  agony. 

Was  it  that  physical  weakness  and  nearness  to 
death  gave  me  clearer  vision  than  that  with  which 
I  saw  later,  when  my  senses  had  gathered  power  ? 

It  was  fear,  I  now  experienced  —  there  is  no 
denying  it  —  a  most  horrible  fear,  —  a  shrinking 
of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh. 

AVhy  was  I  given  over  to  her  ? 

Was  this  another  world,  in  which  she  had  pow¬ 
er  riven  her  to  torment  me?  Was  this  my  hell? 

I,  weak  as  a  child,  was  alone  with  her.  That 
awful  woman  with  the  terrible  eyes,  and  the  arms 
uplifted  to  curse  me  I  The  woman  of  my  dread 
and  dreadful  dreams  and  fever-fancies. 

Here,  I  believe,  the  icy  waters  of  that  horrible 
cold  swoon  closed  over  my  consciousness. 

But  by  and  by  (and  whether  after  moments, 
hours,  or  even  days,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing), 
when  1  felt  the  gentleness  of  the  hand  that  was  busy 
about  me,  —  wiping  the  clammy  moisture  from  my 
forehead,  bathing  it  with  ether,  holding  to  my  nos¬ 
trils  a  strong  reviving  essence,  wetting  my  stiff  lips 
with  brandy ;  when  I  felt  a  soft  strong  arm  under 
my  neck,  slightly  raising  my  head  to  lean  it  on  the 
yielding  breast,  —  when  I  felt  the  soothing  comfort 
of  the  warmth,  the  softness,  the  fragrance  of  vital¬ 
ity,  after  the  wormy  chill  of  the  grave,  whose  taste 
and  smell  seemed  to  linger  in  my  mouth  and  nos¬ 
trils,  —  then  it  seemed  not  hell  but  heaven  to  which 
I  was  delivered. 

Presently  she  gave  me  to  drink  some  restorative 
medicine  which  was  measured  out  ready  for  me. 

I  swallowed  it.  She  wiped  mj'  lips.  I  closed  my 
eyes.  Silence  was,  as  yet,  unbroken  between  us. 

That  medicine  was  strong  stuff :  a  few  moments 
after  I  had  taken  it,  life,  and  conscious  delight  in 
the  sense  of  life,  went  tingling  through  me. 

Almost  afraid  to  speak,  and  yet  too  full  of  won¬ 
der  to  remain  silent,  after  1  had  for  some  moments 
listened  to  the  steady,  somewhat  heavy,  pulsations 
of  the  heart  so  near  which  I  leaned,  I  asked,  — 

“  Have  I  been  long  ill  ?  ” 


“  A  month.” 

She  had  paused  before  she  spoke,  and  her  breast 
had  heaved  high,  —  was  it,  I  have  wondered  since, 
in  proud  disgust  to  bear  my  hated  head  upon  it. 

She  did  not  look  at  me  as  she  spoke,  1  knew,  for 
I  did  n’t  feel  her  breath. 

“  What  sort  of  illness  ?  ” 

“  Congestion  of  the  brain.” 

“Is  the  danger  pa.st ? ” 

“  If  you  can  be  kept  from  dying  of  weakness.” 

“  And  how  comes  it  that  you  nurse  me  ?  ” 

“  I  have  given  myself  up  to  be  a  nurse.” 

“  And  have  you  nursed  me  all  this  month  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  the  first  week :  not  till  after  my  child 
was  buried.” 

The  tone  of  that  last  answer  made  me  shudder. 

It  was  so  unnatural,  in  its  perfect  freedom  trom 
all  emotion. 

“  I  shall  tire  you,”  I  said ;  “  lay  me  down.” 

Fear  was  regaining  its  empire  over  me. 

She  did  as  I  asked  her,  and,  after  she  had  ar¬ 
ranged  my  pillows  and  the  bedclothes  neatly,  moved 
to  her  work-table.  The  delicious  sense  of  warm  life 
was  fast  dying  away  out  of  me. 

“Are  you  Mrs.  Rosscar?”  I  asked  presently, 
raising  myself  on  one  elbow,  for  an  instant,  to  look 
at  her.  y 

“  I  am  your  nurse,”  she  answered  me,  without 
looking  up  from  her  work. 

I  made  another  effort  to  try  and  get  things  ex¬ 
plained  and  disentangled ;  but  they  were  too  much 
for  me.  Before  I  h^  framed  another  question  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  sleep. 

That  was  my  second  “  lucid  interval.”  The  first 
in  which  I  was  capable  of  speech,  I  believe.  A 
week  elapsed  before  I  had  another. 

I  knew  something  of  what  passed ;  I  distinguished 
voices :  I  knew  that  Dr.  Fearnwell  was  often  in  the 
room ;  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  a  second  nurse. 
I  knew  who  she  was :  one  of  tlie  hospital-nurses,  a 
good,  honest,  hearty  creature,  but  coarse  and  rough 
—  a  woman  never  intrusted  with  the  care  of  deli¬ 
cate  cases ;  but  she  seemed  to  act  here  as  servant 
to  Mrs.  Rosscar.  I  knew  all  these  things,  but  they 
seemed  to  concern  some  other  person.  When  I 
tried  to  recognize  myself  in  things,  to  take  hold  of 
anything  with  distinct  selfconsciousness,  then  came 
those  horrible  sweats  and  swoons,  and  overwhelmed 
me. 

It  was  a  strange  wild  phase  of  semi-existence, 
instructive  to  a  man  of  my  profession  to  pass 
through. 

For  some  time  after  I  had  got  on  a  good  way  to¬ 
wards  recovery,  I  talked  and  thought  of  myself  as 
“  that  sick  man  ” :  seemed  to  watch  what  was  done 
to  me,  as  if  it  were  being  dune  to  some  other  per¬ 
son. 

AVhen  this  phase  cleared  ofi',  the  sense  of  relief 
was  not  unmixed :  for  I  had  so  laboriously  to  take 
myself  to  myself  again,  —  to  learn  that  that  sick 
man’s  history  was  mine,  that  his  memories  were 
mine,  his  remorses  mine,  that  I  often  groaned  at  the 
labor  of  it. 

“  You  would  never  have  struggled  through,  but 
for  the  skill  and  the  devotion  of  your  nurse,”  Dr. 
Fearnwell  said  to  me. 

“  So  he  thinks  I  have  struggled  through  now,”  I 
remarked  to  Mrs.  Rosscar  when  he  was  gone.  “  I 
must  call  you  something  different  from  ‘  nurse.’  ”  1 

went  on.  “  It  is  impossible  that  you  and  that  good 
rough  creature  should  share  one  title  between  you.” 

“  1  should  share  no  title  with  any  good  creature.” 
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“  You  know  it  was  not  that  I  meant.” 

“  I  know  it  was  not  that  you  meant.” 

“  What  may  I  call  you  ?  ” 

“  You  may  call  me,  if  you  choose,  by  my  own 
name,  Huldah.” 

“  liuldah  !  ”  I  repeated.  “  I  wish  vou  had  a 
softer  name.  It  is  diliicult  to  say  Huldah  softly, 
and  —  ” 

“  I  have  known  it  said  softly,”  she  answered.  “  I 
have  never,  since  I  was  a  child,  been  called  by  that 
name,  except  by  one  jx'rson.  You  may  call  me  by 
it.” 

Saying  this,  she  let  her  eyes,  which  I  had  hardly 
ever,  till  then,  for  one  moment,  been  able  to  meet, 
rest  on  mine  with  a  heavy  fulness  of  expression 
that  sent  a  languid  subtle  fire  through  my  veins,  — 
that,  also,  made  me  a^jain  afraid  ;  after  meeting  it, 

I  watched,  covertly,  for  its  recurrence. 

Mine  was  a  long,  protracted,  uncertain  convales¬ 
cence.  I  did  not  set  my  will  towards  growing 
well.  I  vdelded  myself  up  rather  to  the  luxuiy-  of 
my  position,  yielded  myself  up,  body  and  soul,  as  it 
were.  I  was  under  a  spell  of  fascination  not  devoid 
of  fear.  The  shock  that  felled  me  had  come  upon 
me  when  my  whole  health  of  mind  and  body  was  at 
a  low  ebb.  Tn  looking  back,  1  recognize  this,  though 
I  had  not  at  the  time  been  conseious  of  it.  I  had 
never,  since  I  was  a  boy,  given  myself  a  holiday ; 
never  given  one  hour’s  indulgence  to  any  passion 
but  that  of  ambition,  till  I  knew  Mrs.  Rosscar. 

At  the  time  of  my  meeting  her,  I  had  just  come 
to  the  dregs  of  my  powers,  but  was  not  yet  con¬ 
scious  of  the  bitterness  of  those  dregs. 

Now,  it  seemed  as  if  my  whole  nature — moral, 
intellectual,  physical  —  voluntarily  succumbed.  1 
lay,  as  I  have  said,  under  a  sj)cll,  and  luxuriated  in 
my  own  powerlessness.  As  yet  it  was  not  the  bit¬ 
ter  but  the  sweet  dregs  of  the  cup  that  were  passing 
over  my  lips. 

The  weather  was  hot;  boxes  of  mignonette, 
some  heliotropes,  and  lemon-scented  verbenas,  were 
in  mv  balcony.  She  watered  them  of  an  evening, 
and  (et  the  windows  be  opim  and  the  scent  of  them 
float  in  to  me  as  I  lay  and  watched  her  at  her  work. 

While  this  delicious  languid  luxury  of  convales¬ 
cence  lasted,  and  did  not  pall  upon  me,  why  should 
I  wish  to  get  well  ?  While  she  was  there  to  feed 
me,  I  would  not  raise  a  hand  to  feed  myself. 

The  truth  was,  that  my  nurse,  my  pcrtect  nurse, 
of  whom  Dr.  Fearnwell  now  and  again  sjmkc  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  effusion  that  would  fire  my  weak 
brain  with  sudden  jealousy,  —  my  nurse,  who  would, 
in  untiring  watchfulness  and  self^forgetting  devotion 
to  her  task,  have  been  a  perfect  nurses  for  any  man, 
who  had  b^n  indifferent  to  her,  to  whom  she  had 
been  indifferent,  was  now  a  most  pernicious  nurse 
to  me. 

I  loved  her  with  a  desperate  sort  of  passion,  —  a  i 
love  far  more  of  the  senses  than  the  heart. 

She  was  neither  an  innocent  nor  an  ignorant  wo¬ 
man.  She  knew  exactly  what  to  <lo  and  what  to 
leave  undone.  She  gave  me  no  chance  of  growing 
indifferent  through  familiarity,  if,  indeed,  with  such 
beauty  as  hers  that  could  have  been  possible.  As  I 
grew  better,  though  always  on  duty  near  me,  she 
was  less  and  less  in  my  room ;  ever  oftencr  and 
oftener,  when  I  longed  in  those  cold  half-swoon- 
ings  and  icy  sweats  of  weakness,  with  an  almost 
delirious  longing  to  feel  myself  soothed  and  cher- 
ishefl,  as  on  that  first  season  of  consciousness,  bv  her 
close  presence,  there  came  to  my  call,  not  Mrs.  Ross¬ 
car,  but  the  other  nurse,  with  her  coarse  good-tem¬ 


pered  face,  and  her  form,  from  which  —  reducing, 
as  it  did,  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  and  the 
lovely  to  the  loathsome,  in  its  caricaturing  exagger¬ 
ation  of  all  feminine  charms  —  I  turned  in  disgust. 

Every  dav  Mrs.  Rosscar  seemed  to  me  more 
l>eautiful.  Every  day  I  seemed  to  feel  her  beauty 
more  iKJwilderingly  and  overpoweringly.  Not  so 
much  thi>  beauty  of  her  face ;  it  was  strange  how  un¬ 
familiar  that  remained  to  me,  and  how  seldom  I 
had  a  full  look  into  it ;  whenever  it  was  possible,  it 
was  averted  from  me ;  her  eyes  shunned  mine,  and 
she  kept  the  room  so  dim,  that  I  had  little  chance 
of  studying  her  expression.  If  I  noticed  this,  1 
accounted  to  my.selfforit  by  supposing  her  to  be 
growing  conscious  of  the  burning  fever  of  my  pas¬ 
sion.  Not  so  much  did  the  beauty  of  her  race,  I 
say,  bind  me  prisoner.  It  was  the  beauty  of  her 
presence  that  so  grew  upon  me  :  of  her  whole  phys¬ 
ical  self,  as  it  were.  Of  her  mind  and  heart  I 
knew  nothing.  With  the  music  of  her  movement, 
the  gracious  delicacy  and  harmony  of  all  she  did, 

I  was  more  and  more  captivated. 

The  accidents  of  the  sick-rixim,  the  perfect  pos¬ 
tures  into  which  her  limbs  would  fall  when  she 
slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  on  the  couch  at  the 
far  end  of  my  chamber,  made  me  more  and  more 
conseious  of  the  wondertul  and  rare  jierfection  of 
proportion  of  her  physical  beauty.  And  yet  it 
was  something  beyond  this  that  enchained  me. 

Has  the  body  a  soul  apart  trf>m  the  soul’s  soul. 

Is  there  a  soul  of  physical  beauty  ? 

But  what  I  mean,  escapes  me  as  I  struggle  to 
express  it. 

In  my  strange  passion  for  her,  there  was  always 
something  of  fear. 

Sometimes,  in  the  night,  I  would  lie  awake,  lean¬ 
ing  on  my  elbow,  and  watch  her  sleep,  and  follow 
the  rising  and  the  falling  of  the  now  childless 
breast.  At  those  times  I  always  thought  about  the 
child,  and  wondered  how  she  thought  and  how  she 
suffered,  and  I  wondered  with  a  great  awe.  Was 
her  heart  dead?  About  all  her  soft  gentleness 
there  was  no  touch  of  tenderness.  Did  she  nurse 
me  mechanically,  not  caring  whether  it  was  I  or 
another  ?  Theii  recurred  to  me  the  first  words  I 
had  heard  her  speak  when  I  revived  to  conscious¬ 
ness  :  “  Tliat  he  may  not  die,  great  God,  that  he 
may  not  die  !  ” 

Remembering  these  first  words  of  hers,  I  could 
hardly  think  her  tendance  mechanical  or  indiffei^ 
ent.  Was  she  grateful  to  me,  knowing  I  would 
have  saved  and  healed  her  child  ?  Then  returned 
to  me  the  scene  by  the  small  l)ed,  — the  awful  eyes, 
the  uj)liftcd  arms.  Often,  at  this  point  of  my  think¬ 
ing,  I  would  cry  alotid  to  find  myself  bathed  in  that 
terrible  cold  sweat,  and  my  cry  would  wake  her, 
and  her  ap])roach  would  then  fill  me  with  dread. 

For  a  long  time,  things  went  on  without  change. 
I  got  neither  worse  nor  better.  Dr.  Fearnwell 
grew  impatient. 

“  Your  heart  continues  strangely  weak  and  irri¬ 
table,”  he  said  one  day;  saying  it,  he  looked  —  I 
believe  it  was  a  pure  accident  —  from  me  to  Mrs. 
Rosscar,  and  back  to  me.  The  sudden  rush  of 
heat  to  my  face,  then,  possibly,  suggested  some¬ 
thing  to  him ;  for  he  consi<lored  me  gravely,  and 
Mrs.  Rosscar  judicially.  I  wished,  how  I  wished, 
that,  for  the  time  of  the  goo<l  doctor’s  eyes  being 
on  her,  she  could  have  looked  ugly  1 

“We  must  trv  change,”  he  said.  “It  will  not 
do  to  go  on  like  this;  we  must  try  change. 
You  are  a  man  with  work  to  do  in  the  world ;  you 
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must  be  braced  up  to  do  it.  The  air  of  the  town, 
and  especially  of  your  room,  i.s  enervating  in  this 
warm  weather.” 

“  I  am  far  too  weak  to  go  out,”  I  said.  “  It 
would  kill  me  to  move.” 

He  paid  no  attention  to  that ;  he  was  reflecting. 

“  To-morrow,”  he  went  on,  “  I  will  call  for  vou, 
in  the  afternoon ;  you  can  quite  well  bear  a  short 
journey  in  my  carriage.  I  will  take  you  to  a  farm¬ 
house  in  the  country,  pretty  high  up  among  the  hills. 
The«>,  you  will  soon  get  strong  and  well.  You 
will  bo  yoursell'  again  before  the  cold  weather 
comes.” 

“  I  shall  die  of  weariness,”  I  answered,  peevishly. 

“  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  you  will  grow  calm  and 
strong.” 

“I  can’t  possibly  do  without  a  great  deal  of 
nursing  yet.” 

“  The  good  woman  of  the  farm  is  a  kind  moth¬ 
erly  creature ;  she  will  do  all  that  is  necessary,  — 
she  and  one  of  her  cows,  from  which  you  must 
take  plenty  of  new  milk.” 

At  that  moment  1  hated  Dr.  Feamwell.  I  do 
not  know  what  answer  I  might  not  have  made  him, 
but  Mrs.  Rosscar  spoke,  and  my  attention  was 
immediately  arrested. 

“  I  am  very  glad  you  proposed  this  change.  Dr. 
Feamwell,”  she  said.  “  It  relieves  me  of  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  I  am  unable  to  remain  hero  longer.  I  have 
had  news  fiDm  mv  own  neighlmrhood  that  calls 
me  south.  Nurse  \Vilkins  is  hardly  competent  to 
undertake  the  sole  charge  of  my  patient  in  his 
present  stage  of  convalescence ;  but  tlie  fanner’s 
wife  and  the  cow,  between  them  ’’  —  she  smiled, 
one  of  her  very  rare  and  very  brief  smiles  —  “  will 
get  me  over  my  difficulty.” 

“  We  are  to  lose  you  ?  You  are  unable  to  re¬ 
main  here  longer  ?  ”  Dr.  Feamwell  said. 

lie  paid  me  a  long  visit  that  day,  but  very  little 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  me ;  he  seemed  to  be 
studying  Mrs.  Rosscar  with  roused  interest. 

“  She  is  too  beautiful  and  too  young  for  the 
vocation  she  has  chosen,”  he  said,  by  and  by,  when 
she  had,  for  a  few  moments,  left  the  room.  “  Be¬ 
sides  that,  she  is  a  woman  wdth  a  preoccuj>ied 
mind,  with  a  memoiy,  or  a  purpose.” 

Ilis  last  words  made  me  shudder,  but  I  returned 
him  some  sulky,  dissenting  answer.  Tliat  this  wo¬ 
man  was  the  mother  of  Um  poor  little  child  on  whom 
we  had  operated,  he  did  not  know,  or  suspect. 

“  Mv  poor  fellow,  I  see  you  ’re  in  a  devil  of  a  tem¬ 
per.  Ilut  I  don’t  care ;  what  I ’m  doing  is  for  your 
good,  —  if  only  I  have  done  it  soon  enough.” 

“  Oh  1  People  are  so  very  brave,  always,  in  their 
operations  for  other  people’s  good,”  I  remarked, 
still  as  sulky  as  a  bear,  and  yet  troubled  by  the 
sound  of  nn'  own  words.  I  was  mad  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Dr.  Feamwell  was  himself  in  love  with 
my  nurse,  and  jealous  of  me  1 

“  You  ’ll  live  to  thank  me  for  what  I ’m  doing,  or 
to  reproach  me  for  not  having  done  it  sooner,”  he 
said,  and  then  took  leave  of  me. 

\Irs.  Rosscar  returned  to  the  room,  finding  me,  of  | 
course,  in  the  deepest  dejection  and  sullenness. 
She  looked  at  me,  as  she  entered,  with  some  curios¬ 
ity  or  interest.  It  was  very  rarely  that  she  sjmke, 
except  in  reply ;  very  rarely  that  she  approached 
me,  except  when  some  service  made  it  needful  she 
should  do  so.  To-day  she  sjxjke  first,  coming  to 
my  side,  within  reach  of  my  hand,  hut  averting  her 
face  from  me.  She  took  up  her  work,  and  then 
said,  —  1 


“  So  it  is  settled  ?  You  go  into  the  country  to- 
niOTTOW  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  that  it  is  at  all  settled.  I  am  not 
an  idiot,  or  a  bahy,  that  I  should  do  exactly  what 
I ’m  told.  I  am  well  enough  now  to  have  a  will  of 
my  own.  Probably,  when  he  calls  for  me  I  shall  say, 
*  I  will  not  go  1  ’” 

“  Do  not  say  that,”  she  returned,  earnestly. 
“  Go,  I  advise  you.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  stay 
here  longer.” 

“  It  is  true  that  here,  or  there,  or  anywhere,  I  can¬ 
not  live  without  you,”  I  said,  in  a  passionate  out¬ 
burst. 

“  I  own  that  you  are  not  yet  well  enough  to  go 
without  your  accustomed  nurse,”  she  answered 
“  and  your  nurse  does  not  like  to  have  an  incom¬ 
plete  case  taken  out  of  her  hands.  But,  after  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Fe.arawell  spoke  to-day,  after  the 
insinuations  contained  in  his  look  to-day,  I  could  no 
longer  nurse  you  here,  where  I  am  always  liable  to 
be  seen  by  liim.” 

“  Do  you  mean  —  ”  I  began,  with  a  great  throb¬ 
bing  joy. 

“  I  mean  tliat  if  you  go  with  tlic  doctor  to-morrow, 
you  may  find  that  your  nurse  will  soon  join  you, 
if—” 

“  I  will  promise  anytliing,”  I  cried,  grasping  her 
hand. 

“  If  you  will  be  controlled  and  prudent,  and  will 
not  again  expose  me  to  the  doctor’s  remarks.” 

“  I  will  do,  or  not  do,  anything  you  tell  me  to  do, 
or  not  to  do.” 

“  Have  you  a  sister? 

“No.” 

“  Does  Dr.  Feamwell  know  you  have  no  sister?  ” 

“  He  knows  nothing  of  me,  except  as  a  student.” 

“  Tell  him  to-morrow,  then,  and  tell  the  people 
at  the  farm,  that  your  sister  is  coming  to  join  you. 
Dr.  Feamwell  w'on’t  come  out  often :  when  he  does, 
it  will  be  easy  to  devise  some  reason  for  his  not 
seeing  ‘  your  sister.’  ” 

She  stopjHjd  the  outburst  of  my  gratitude  by 
rising  to  leave  the  room.  Not  only  by  this,  but  by 
the  look  she  gave  me,  —  a  dark,  inscrutable,  tenible 
look,  —  pondering  over  which  I  grew  cold. 

Next  day,  she  asked  Dr.  Feamwell,  when  he 
came  to  fetch  me,  how  to  address  to  me  at  the  farm, 
giving  no  reason  for  her  question,  which,  indeed, 
required  none.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  wish 
to  write  to  the  patient  to  wliom  she  had  for  two 
months  devoted  herself  unwearyingly. 

In  late  August  and  early  Septembt'r,  the  H.-'unt- 
ed  Holly  Farm,  under  the  edge  of  the  Gray  Moor, 
was  a  delicious  place.  Dr.  Feamwell,  who  had,  no 
doubt,  chosen  it  tor  its  austere  severity  of  situation, 
and  the  absence  of  all  softness  and  luxuriance  in 
its  surroundings,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  old 
walled  south-sloping  garden,  lying  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  where,  because  of  the  bleakness  of 
the  spot,  all  fiowers  blossomed  late :  Midsummer 
blossoms  postponing  themselves  often  till  August ; 
and  where,  because  of  the  good  soil  and  the  {uire 
air,  they  blossomed  profusely.  Nor  did  he  take 
note  of  the  one  gre.at  meadow,  now  gray  for  the 
scythe,  into  which  the  flagged  path,  rose-bordered, 
of  this  garden  opened  through  a  grand  old  gate, 
with  carved  pillars  and  sculptured  urns,  and,  on 
each  side,  an  ancient  lime-tree,  the  sole  remnants  of 
a  glorious  old  avenue.  The  farm  had  been  one  oS 
the  dependencies  of  a  great  mansion. 

On  the  second  afternoon  after  I  had  come  to  the 
farm,  —  for  more  than  four-and-twenty  hours  she 
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had  let  me  know  what  it  was  to  be  without  her,  — 
Mrs.  Rosscar,  “  my  sister,”  sat  with  me  in  the  old 
garden,  a  profuse  wilderness  of  roses  and  of  honey¬ 
suckles  ;  and  in  the  meadow  before  us  the  hay  was 
down,  and  the  air  full  of  its  fragrance.  She  let 
me  hold  her  hand  in  mine,  she  let  me  press  close 
to  her  with  a  passionate  desire  to  satisfy  the  hun¬ 
ger  for  her  presence,  created  by  her  absence. 

“  God  bless  Dr.  Fearnwell !  ”  1  cried.  “  To  be 
ill  in  that  dingy  room  in  Strathcairn  Street  was 
exquisite  beyond  anything  I  have  known,  while  you 
nursed  me ;  but  to  grow  well  in  this  enchanting 
place,  where  the  air  feels  like  the  elixir  of  life,  w  ith 
you  always  beside  me  —  ” 

She  smiled,  a  smile  of  which  I  saw  the  beginning 
only;  for  she  turned  her  head  aside.  Then  she 
sighed,  and  said,  softly,  — 

“  And  when  you  are  well  ?  When  you  have  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  claiming  ‘  nurse  ’  or  ‘  sis¬ 
ter  ’?  ” 

There  was  in  her  voice,  as  she  said  this,  for  the 
first  time,  a  slight  tremulousness. 

“  Then,”  I  cried,  passionately,  —  the  air,  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  her  beauty,  completely  intoxi¬ 
cating  me,  —  “I  shall  claim  a  wife.  I  can  never 
again  do  without  you.  You  must  many  me  1  ” 

Her  hand  moved  in  mine,  but  not  with  any  effort 
to  withdraw  itself.  She  turned  her  face  still  fur¬ 
ther  aside,  but  through  the  muslin  that  covered  her 
bosom  —  she  had  in  these  days  discarded  her  close 
black  dresses,  though  wearing  always  mourning  — 
I  saw  that  the  warm  blood  rushed  across  her  snowy 
neck  and  throat. 

By  that  emboldened,  I  pressed  her  for  an  answer, 
for  {promise  of  her  love.  She  turned  on  me. 

“  That  /  should  love  you  !  ”  she  said.  “  Is  it 
credible  ?  ” 

She  rose  and  left  me.  I  sat  where  she  had  left 
me,  pondering  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  of  the  voice  in  which  they  were  spoken,  of 
the  look  that  accompanied  them.  The  voice  had 
none  of  the  music  of  her  voice ;  the  look  was  in¬ 
comprehensible  ;  I  could  read  in  it,  it  seemed  to 
me,  anything  rather  than  love.  And  yet  I  confi¬ 
dently,  audaciously,  believed  that  she  loved  me, 
but  that  she  struggled  against  her  love. 

What  motive  could  she  have,  but  love,  for  devot¬ 
ing  herself  to  me  thus  ?  Why  risk  good  name  and 
fame,  which,  to  so  proud  a  woman  as  I  thought  her, 
could  hardly  be  indifferent.  What  could  I  con¬ 
clude  but  that  she  loved  me  ?  And  yet,  with  what 
a  strange  fashion  of  love,  —  so  cold,  so  passive,  so 
irresponsive  !  With  so  slight  a  difference,  if  with 
any  difference,  one  might  so  easily  express  disgust. 

I  must  have  sat  a  long  time  where  she  had  left 
me :  for  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and 
a  voice  said,  near  my  ear ,  “  My  patient,  you  must 
come  in,  the  dew  begins  to  fall,”  looking  up,  I  found 
that  the  sunset  was  burning  in  the  west,  and  that 
the  stars  were  beginning  to  show. 

Somehow,  the  way  that  hand  touched  my  shoul¬ 
der,  and  the  slight  accentuation  on  that  word  “  my,” 
made  me  shudder.  She  was  like  Fate  claiming  a 
victim.  It  was  only  the  chill  of  the  evening  that 
sent  such  a  thought  through  me.  Indoors,  by  and 
by,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  and  the  logs 
blazed  on  the  open  hearth,  and  she  made  my  tea  and 
brought  it  to  me,  and  tended  me  with  all  watchful 
observance,  I  entered  again  into  my  fool’s  paradise. 

And  so  again,  next  day,  as  through  the  hot, 
drowsy  afternoon  hours,  she  sat,  and  1  lay  beside 
her,  on  the  warm  hay  under  the  shadow  of  the  still 


fragrant  boughs  of  one  of  those  late-blossommg 
limes.  My  head  was  in  her  lap,  and  my  cheek  was 
pressed  against  the  blue-veined  inner  side  of  that 
warm  white  arm. 

Beyond  this  meadow,  stretched  wave  after  wave 
of  yellow  corn,  all  in  a  shimmer  and  glimmer  of 
heat,  running  down  the  hill,  overflowing  the  plain, 
seeming,  from  where  we  were,  to  wash  up  to  the 
very  feet  of  the  castle-dominated  romantic  old  city. 

.With  eyes  growing  more  dreamy  and  more 
drowsy  every  moment,  I  watched  the  glisten  and 
sheen  till  I  fell  asleep.  I  fancy  I  slept  some  time. 

I  awoke  suddenly  and  witli  a  sense  of  alarm.  I  had 
had  a  strange  and  dreadful  dream  ;  words  of  deadly 
hate  had  been  hissed  into  my  ear  by  a  serpent,  and 
its  cold  coil  had  been  wound  round  my  throat. 

My  hand  went  quickly  to  my  tnroat  when  I 
awoke,  and  there  lay  across  it  —  nothing  dreailful 
—  only  a  heavy  tress  of  Mrs.  Rosscar.’s  hair,  which, 
slipping  loose,  had  uncoiled  itself  as  she  bent  over 
me. 

I  looked  up  into  her  eyes  with  the  horror  of  my 
dream  still  on  me.  Did  I  expect  to  find  love  shed 
down  on  me  from  them  ?  Tney  held  mine  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  they  were  full  of  darkness,  but,  as  I  looked 
up  something  softened  the  darkness.  She  smiled ; 
in  her  smile  there  was  some  l>ity. 

“  I  was  half  afraid  to  let  you  sleep,”  she  said, 
“  but  on  such  an  afternoon,  I  thought  there  could 
be  no  danger.” 

“  Danger !  What  danger  ?  ” 

“  Of  your  taking  cold.  What  other  danger  could 
there  be  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  dreaming 
painfully,  my  poor  boy.” 

She  had  never  so  addressed  me  before. 

“  I  have  been  dreaming  horribly,”  I  said.  “  Ly¬ 
ing  on  your  lap,  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place, 
how  could  that  be  possible  !  ” 

She  would  not  meet  my  eyes. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  have  not  taken  cold,”  I 
said,  with  a  shudder,  half  real  and  half  assumed. 

“  You  must  come  in  at  once,  and  take  some  hot 
drink.  Come.” 

We  both  rose  and  walked  to  the  house.  I  leaned 
on  her  arm  ;  not  that  I  now  needed  its  support,  but 
liked  to  feel  the  soft,  warm  arm  under  my  hand, 
and  I  liked  to  remind  her  of  my  dependence  upon 
her. 

I  often  wondered,  and  with  uneasy  wonder,  that 
she  never  spoke  of  her  child :  never,  so  far  as  I 
knew,  wept  for  it.  But  she  was  a  strangely  silent 
woman.  As  I  have  said,  she  very  rarely  spoke 
first,  or,  as  it  were,  voluntarily ;  and  when  she  re¬ 
sponded  to  what  was  said  to  her,  it  was  always  as 
briefly  as  possible.  It  seemed  as  if  she  understood 
how  expressive  was  every  movement  of  her  gra¬ 
cious  form  ;  how  needless  for  her,  compared  with 
other  beings,  was  speech,  even  of  the  eyes,  far  more 
of  the  lips.  Anything  approaching  to  liveliness  of 
movement,  or  of  voice,  would  have  been  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  her  being.  She  was  more  fit  to  be  set 
on  a  costly  pedestal  and  gazed  at,  than  to  move  in 
the  common  ways  of  this  common  world,  I  thought. 
And  each  unconscious  pose  of  hers  was  so  complete¬ 
ly  beautiful  that  I  always  thought  until  I  noted  the 
next,  —  “  That  is  how  I  would  have  you  stand,  that 
I  might  gaze  on  you  forever !” 

Though  I  believed  she  loved  me,  I  was  not  satis¬ 
fied.  I  remembered  her  as  she  had  been  upon  the 
river  that  day,  and  1  felt  that  she  was  changed.  I 
remembered  the  smiles  she  had  shed  upon  her 
child.  If  only  she  would  smile  so,  once,  at  me,  — 
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but  she  never  did.  Once,  I  had  implored  her  for 
a  full  eye-to-eye  look,  and  for  a  smile.  Then,  she 
had  turned  her  face  to  mine ;  had  fixed  her  eyes 
on  mine ;  but  the  dark  (^uiet  eves  were  inscrutable. 
Suddenly,  just  as  I  believed  1  was  going  to  read 
them,  she  covered  them  with  her  hands,  and  turned 
her  head  away. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  warm 
twilight  by  the  hearth,  I  tried  to  break  down  the 
silence  between  us  about  the  child. 

“  Huldah  1  ”  I  said,  “  you  have  not  told  me  where 
your  little  child  is  lying.  Let  us  go  together  to  the 
grave.  Let  me  weep  there  with  you  —  let  —  ”  I 
stopped  suddenly,  with  a  cold  damp  on  my  brow, 
as  I  remembered  the  awful  eyes,  the  arms  raised, 
and  the  lips  moving  to  curse  me,  of  this  very  wo¬ 
man  by  whom  I  sat.  I  felt  a  slight  convulsion  of 
the  frame  round  which  I  had  drawn  my  arm ;  but 
when  she  spoke  it  was  in  the  quietest  voice :  — 

“We  will  go  there  together,  out  not  yet.” 

“  When  ?  ” 

“  When  you  are  stronger ;  when  I  am  your 
wife.” 

“  And  you  will  let  that  be  soon  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  must  be  soon.” 

It  seemed  to  me  her  heart  wa.s  beating  very 
heavily.  I  told  her  so. 

“  It  is  full,”  she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
“  It  is  over-full.” 

“  Of  what  V  ” 

“  Cannot  you  guess  ?  ”  She  leaned  her  face 
close  down  to  mine,  too  close  for  me  to  be  able 
to  read  it  “  Ir  is  strange  if  you  cannot  guess,” 
she  added. 

“  If  only  I  dared  to  read  it  by  my  own,”  I 
said. 

“  Dare  to  read  it  by  your  own,”  she  answered. 

“  My  heart  is  heavy  and  over-full  with  love  of 
you,  Iluldali.” 

“And  must  not  mine  be  heavy  and  full  with 
love  of  you?  Of  you  so  generous  that  you  arc 
willing  to  make  of  an  unknown  woman  your  wife ; 
to  give  her  your  name,  not  asking  her  right  to  the 
name  she  bears,  or  to  any  name.” 

She  spoke  more  quickly  than  I  had  ever  heard 
her  speak ;  still  with  her  face  so  close  to  mine  that 
I  could  not  read  it. 

“  Generous  ?  I  generous  in  being  ready  to  give 
for  that  without  which  everything  else  is  worthless 
all  that  is  only  any  worth  through  that.” 

“  That  is  it !  ”  she  said,  with  something  approach¬ 
ing  to  eagerness  (so  answering,  I  thought  after¬ 
wards,  some  inward  scruple).  “  It  is  to  yourself 
you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  yourself:  not  to  me. 
Suppose  I  tell  you  I  have  no  right  to  the  name  you 
call  me  by,  or  to  any  name ;  that  though  a  moth¬ 
er,  I  have  never  been  a  wife ;  that  1  shame  your 
name,  if  I  take  it ;  that  —  ” 

“You  can  shame  nothing;  you  and  shame  are 
not  to  be  named  together.  I  want  to  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  your  past.  What  you  are  is  enough  for 
me,  and  what  you  will  be  —  my  wife  1  ” 

She  answere-d  me  never  a  word.  She  suffered 
my  caresses  as  she  suffered  my  other  forms  of 
speech.  Not  one  slightest  hand-pressure,  even  of  a 
finger. 

My  wooing  of  her  was  like  the  wooing  of  a  statue, 
if  only  a  statue  could  have  been  exqmsitely  warm 
and  soft,  and,  by  contact,  could  have  thrilled  one 
with  intensest  life. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  our  marriage.  The  time 
went  on.  I  cannot  say  that  it  lingered,  or  that  it 


flew ;  it  was,  to  me,  a  time  of  intoxication,  —  not 
quite  untroubled  by  occasional  pangs,  and  pauses  of 
sobriety,  for  sometimes  in  those  deep  dark  eyes  of 
hers  I  surprised  expressions  that  troubled  me,  — 
sometimes  looks  of  pity,  —  sometimes  darker  looks 
than  I  could  understand. 

At  last  there  came  an  evening  when,  as  we 
parted  for  the  night,  I  said,  “  After  this  night, 
only  one  night  more,  and  then  a  day  after  which 
nothing  but  Death  shall  part  us !  ” 

An  hour  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  I 
came  back  into  the  sitting-room  for  a  book.  She 
was  sitting  before  the  embers,  which  threw  a  lurid 
light  u[)on  her  face,  and  upon  her  hands  clasped 
round  her  knees. 

She  was  so  far  absorbed  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  approach  of  my  slippered  feet  across  the  floor. 

I  sjxike  to  her,  throwing  myself  at  her  feet.  I 
poured  out  a  passion  of  foolish  eloquence.  To  my 
wonder,  to  my  horror,  to  my  fear,  to  my  delight, 
she  burst  into  a  terrible  storm  of  weeping. 

I  tried  to  soothe  her  as  a  lover  might ;  but  she 
rose,  withdrew  herself,  and  leaned  against  the  oaken 
chimney-piece  until  the  storm  subsided. 

I  pressed  to  know  the  cause  of  this,  grasping  her 
hands  to  detain  her. 

“  I  find  I  am  not  a  fiend,  not  an  avenging  spirit, 
only  a  woman,  —  a  weak,  miserable,  wretched  wo¬ 
man.”  She  would  tell  me  no  more  ;  she  rid  herself 
of  my  grasp,  as  if  my  hands  had  had  no  more 
strength  in  them  than  an  infant’s.  “  To-morrow,” 
she  said,  “  bv  my  child’s  grave,  I  will  tell  you 
more.”  So  sbe  left  me ;  to  be  all  that  night  sleep¬ 
less,  and  haunted  by  her  perplexing  w'ords. 

Soon  after  breakfast  we  set  out,  through  the  soft 
gray  autumn  morning,  for  the  child’s  grave. 

I  had  not  known  until  now  where  the  little  crea¬ 
ture  was  buried. 

It  was  not  a  short  walk ;  chiefly  across  the  moors 
till  the  close  of  it,  when  wc  dropped  down  sudden¬ 
ly  into  a  little  jewel  of  a  green  dell,  where  was  the 
smallest  of  churches,  overshadowed  by  the  biggest 
of  yew-trees. 

TTirough  all  the  walk  she  had  hardly  spoken. 
The  few  times  I  spoke  to  her,  she  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me.  Perhaps  she  had  never,  since  the  loss  of 
her  child,  looked  so  softly  beautiful.  I  had  never 
felt  myself  held  fuither  aloof  from  her,  had  never 
been  more  afraid  of  her.  I  followed  her  through 
the  churchyard  gate  to  the  little  grave. 

“  She  lies  here.” 

The  turf  on  that  small  grave  had  not  yet  drunk 
deep  enough  of  the  autumn  rains  to  look  fresh  and 
green. 

“  It  has  had  no  tears  shed  on  it.  It  is  dry  and 
scorched,  like  my  heart,  like  my  heart  I  ” 

She  stood  motionless  and  speechless  for  a  time 
that  seemed  to  me  immense ;  her  drooped  eyes 
seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  earth.  Presently  she 
sank  upon  her  knees,  then  dropped  ujmn  the  grave, 
pressing  her  breast  against  it,  and  laying  on  it,  first 
one  cheek  and  then  the  other.  By  and  by,  she 
rose  again  to  her  knees.  When  she  spoke  it  was 
brokenly,  piteously. 

“  I  cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do  it  I  The  mother  in 
me  will  not  let  me.  My  child  will  not  let  me.  You 
were  once  kind  to  her.  You  made  her  hapw  for 
one  bright  blessed  day.  Bertram,  p<mr  bov  !  I  had 
thought  to  do  it,  when  I  was  your  wife.  But  here, 
on  my  child’s  grave,  I  recall  the  curse  I  invoked 
upon  you  by  her  death-bed.  I  am  only  a  weak,  mis¬ 
erable  woman,  not  even  able  to  hate  or  to  curse 
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Everything,  even  revenge,  is  lost  to  me  with  what 
lies  heiv !  ” 

She  threw  herself  down  agmn  upon  the  grave  in 
utter  abandonment  of  grief;  and  I,  leaning  aj'iunst 
the  yew-tree,  watched  her,  weeping  there.  I  have 
not  much  consciousness  of  what  transacted  itself  in 
my  brain,  meanwhile.  I  think  I  realized  nothing 
clearly.  I  fancy  I  had  a  feeling  of  saying  to  my¬ 
self,  I  told  you  so  ”  —  a.s  if  something  I  had  been 
ex)K‘cting  long,  had  happened  at  last.  A  soft 
drizzling  rain  that  blotted  out  the  distance,  and 
blurred  the  landscape,  bi‘gan  to  fall.  Of  this  she, 
lying  always  with  her  face  pressed  down  upon  the 
turf,  was  not  aware,  though  I  saw  her  shawl  grow 
sodden  under  it.  I  remember  well  the  words  with 
wliich  I  recalled  her  to  herself.  They  showed  tlie 
blackness  of  my  brain,  and  how  little  I  compre¬ 
hended  the  situation ;  yet,  even  as  I  spoke  them,  I 
was  smitten  by  their  imbecility. 

“  It  is  raining,”  I  said.  “  I  am  cold  and  wet.  It 
drips  through  this  shelter.  I  shall  be  ill  again. 
Let  us  go  home.” 

I  was  tired,  benumbed,  mind  and  body.  I  stum¬ 
bled  and  walked  vaguely.  She  made  me  lean  on 
her  arm,  and  led  me  home.  Even  more  silently 
than  we  had  come,  we  went. 

I  was  trying  to  believe  all  the  way,  that  I  believed 
that  to-morrow  everything  would  be  as  it  was  to 
have  been,  in  spite  of  this  episode,  and  in  spite  of 
my  sense  of  mv  utter  powerlessness  under  my  bond¬ 
age  to  her.  When  we  reached  the  house  she  was 
tenderly  cari  ful  of  me. 

That  evening  she  told  me  her  history’,  and  what 
had  been  her  proposed  revenge.  She  had  designed 
to  make  me  love  her  madly.  That  she  had  done. 
She  had  designed  to  let  me  marry  her,  who  had 
been  a  mother  and  not  a  wife.  She  had  designed, 
as  the  wife  of  my  infatuated  love  and  unspeakable 
pas.don,  to  have  cursed  me  as  her  cluld’s  butcher, 
at  her  child’s  grave.  She  had  designed,  —  or  was 
the  nameless  dread  and  horror  of  my  illness  taking 
this  terrific  form  in  its  flight  ?  —  when  she  had  thus 
slowly  ground  down  my  heart  to  its  last  grain 
of  misery  and  grief,  to  murder  me  in  my  betl. 

“  I  could  have  married  you  for  hate,”  she  said ; 
“but  for  such  love  as  has  arisen  in  my  soul  for  you, 
—  if  indeed  it  is  love,  or  anything  but  compassion 
and  kindness  towards  the  poor  wretch  I  have 
helped  back  to  life,  —  never.” 

She  left  the  farm  that  night.  I  never  saw  her 
again. 


A  BUCCANEER. 

Raveneau  de  Lussan  was  a  young  Parisian 
of  good  family  and  insatiable  appetite  for  stir¬ 
ring  adventure,  who  went  early  to  the  wars.  But 
the  peace  of  Nime^uen  putting  a  period  to  the 
fascinating  perils  of  soldiership,  he  determined  to 
become  a  traveller.  Somewhere  about  his  twenty- 
first  year,  then,  early  in  March,  1679,  he  sailed  for 
St.  Domingo.  He  reached  tliat  island  in  due 
course,  and  equally  in  due  course  found  himself 
subjected  to  the  usual  fate  of  those  simple  youths 
who  ventured  on  the  West  India  voyage  two  hundred 
years  ajo  without  adequate  precautions,  —  slavery. 
“  I  continued  more  than  three  years  in  that  countryj” 
he  says ;  “  chiefly  because  I  could  not  get  out  of  it, 
being  chained  to  one  who  deserved  to  be  called  a 
Turk  rather  than  a  Frenchman.  Christian  charity 
forbids  me  to  mention  his  name ;  but,  if  ever  he 


come  in  my  way,  he  may  expect  just  as  much  mer¬ 
cy  from  me  as  I  experienced  from  him.  Weary  at 
last  of  his  cruelties,  I  made  my  complaint  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Franquesnay,  the  King’s  lieutenant,  and 
that  gentleman  generously  took  me  into  his  house, 
where  I  abode  six  whole  months.  I  had  borrowed 
money  in  the  mean  time,  and  thought  it  the  part  of 
an  honest  man  to  repay  it.  But  not  having  the 
wherewithal,  I  bethought  myself  of  borrowing  fiom 
the  Spaniards  as  much  money  as  I  wanted,  —  the 
more  especially  as  this  method  of  raising  funds  is 
attended  with  one  great  advantage,  —  nobody  is 
under  the  obligation  of  repaying.”  Accordingly, 
he  procured  the  necessarj'  tools,  and  being  a  like¬ 
ly  youth,  —  pretty  well  provided  with  muscles 
and  daring,  and  having  had  most  of  his  scruples 
and  squeamishness  thrashed  out  of  him  during  his 
bondage,  —  he  was  readily  admitted  of  the  bucca¬ 
neering  brotherhood ;  launching  on  his  first  cruise, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  good  fellows,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1684. 

The  next  three  months  were  s[)ent  in  wandering 
about  the  West  Indian  seas,  but  with  very  little 
profit.  'Diirty  years  of  ceaseless  depredation  had 
driven  the  Spanish  settlers  of  these  shores  into  two  or 
three  strong  towns,  and  reiluced  their  trade  to  a 
minimum ;  and,  worse  still,  compelled  that  little 
traffic  to  be  carried  on  in  vessels  far  too  powerfully 
armed  to  be  mastered  in  the  old  rough-and-ready 
buccaneering  style.  Crowing  weary  of  this,  De 
Lussan  and  his  comrades  determined  to  cross  the 
isthmus  and  try  their  fortime  on  the  Pacific,  —  a 
coursti  that  had  by  this  time  become  very  po]iular 
with  their  tribe.  They  anchored,  therefore,  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1685,  at  the  Golden  Island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato,  the  usual  resort  of  rovers  bent 
on  these  excursions.  There  they  learnt  to  their 
gratification  that  the  buccaneers  were  mustering 
very  strong  just  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pan¬ 
ama.  On  the  27th  two  other  pirate  ships  entered 
the  anchorage,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the 
one  and  the  greater  portion  of  that  of  the  other 
volunteered  to  join  them  in  their  projected  expedi¬ 
tion.  Nor  were  they  long  in  preparation.  They 
were  little  troubled  with  baggage ;  while  as  to 
their  ships,  those  who  preferred  the  Caribbean 
Seas  selected  the  best  and  burnt  the  others.  Tliis 
done,  they  despatched  a  native  to  apprise  their 
predecessors  of  their  coming,  and  departed  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  March  the  Ist,  being  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Frenchmen  in  all,  accompanied  by 
forty  Indians  as  guides. 

hirst  of  all,  however,  they  knelt  devoutly  on 
the  sands,  and  recommended  themselves  and  their 
enterprise  to  the  protection  of  the  Deity :  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  no  means  unusual  among  them,  nor 
even  out  of  character.  For,  though  the  buccaneers 
were  not  exactly  moilels  of  Christian  jierfection, 
they  were  for  from  being  the  irreligious  rascals 
that  most  people  are  disposed  to  consider  them. 
The  English  rovers,  for  instance,  were  generally 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath.  Nor  were  our 
predatory  countrymen  without  that  distinctive 
token  of  earnest  religious  conviction,  a  slight 
leaven  of  intolerance.  They  showed  themselves 
sad  iconoclasts  whenever  they  found  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  and  never  omitted  a  fair  chance  of  knocking 
a  friar  on  the  head.  And  the  F  rench  freebooters 
were  even  more  intensely  sanctimonious  in  their 
own  way,  Wlienever  they  captured  a  town,  their 
very  first  proceeding,  after  securing  the  plunder 
and  the  prisoners  was  to  chant  a  Te  Deum.  And 
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as  often  as  they  set  a  place  on  fire  —  their  usual 
custom  ere  retreating  —  they  took  much  pains  to 
remove  the  saintly  pictures  and  images  out  of 
harm’s  way. 

Our  amiable  young  friend  and  his  ])ious  compan¬ 
ions  set  out  precisely  as  the  rainy  season  set  in. 
Their  route  lay  over  the  precipices,  and  through 
the  trojucal  forests  of  that  singularly  rugged  isth¬ 
mus.  And  every  man  among  them  was  tolerably 
laden;  carrying  his  arms,  —  musket,  sword,  and 
pistols,  —  an  axe,  sundiy  knieknaeks  for  Indian 
tratfic ;  and  six  or  seven  doughboys  (flat  cakes)  by 
wav  of  provision.  Tlie  journey,  therefore,  was  a 
toilsome  one  ;  so  toilsome,  indeed,  that  the  passage 
of  a  valley  wherein  they  had  to  wade  only  forty- 
four  times  across  die  same  torrent,  was  reganled  as 
a  relaxation.  Their  small  stock  of  food  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  their  trade  with  the  natives  went 
no  great  way  towards  supplying  them  with  more. 
Nor  could  they  venture  to  do  much  hunting,  since 
they  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  stumble  on  a 
Spanish  ambuscade.  So  on  they  went,  thim,  with 
hunger  added  to  their  other  hardships.  By  the 
seventh  day  they  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera,  and  the  worse  half  of  the  journey  was  before 
them.  Vessels  wherein  to  make  their  debut  on  the 
South  Seas  were  indispensable ;  and,  considering 
their  scanty  band,  these  ha<l  to  be  prepared  where 
they  stood,  or  not  at  alt.  They  spent  die  remain¬ 
der  of  March,  therefore,  in  shaping  canoes  out  of 
single  trees.  On  the  1st  of  April  they  launched 
fourteen,  carrying  twenty  men  apiece,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Santa  Maria,  a  river  whose  outlet  forms  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  began 
their  passage  downwards.  For  the  first  ten  days, 
a  terrible  passage  it  proved,  fivery  hundred  yards 
or  so,  something  or  other  —  shoal,  rapid,  cascade, 
or  accumulation  of  drift-wixid  —  was  sure  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  navigation.  And  at  every  one  of  these 
places  the  heavy  canoes  had  to  be  dragged  through 
the  forest,  past  the  obstacle,  and  this  under  a  jielt- 
ing  rain,  by  the  half-famished  adventurers.  Death, 
accordingly,  began  to  be  very  busy  among  them. 
But  this  was  not  altogether  an  unmitigated  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  the  survivors.  For  when  a  party  hap¬ 
pened  to  lose  their  weajions  by  the  upsetting  of 
their  canoe,  “  God  was  pleased,”  writes  De  Lussan, 
“  to  provide  a  speedy  remedy  for  this  great  trouble, 
—  disposing  of  some  among  us,  who  left  their  arms 
to  those  who  had  lost  their  own.”  On  the  11th 
they  reached  the  tide-way,  where  the  heart-break¬ 
ing  work  of  the  passage  ceased;  and  on  the  12th 
they  entered  the  Pacific,  and,  to  “  their  great 
comfort,”  met  a  party  which  their  predecessors 
had  despatched  thither  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food. 

April  the  21st  the  whole  body  of  freebooters  in 
these  quarters  assembled  at  the  King’s  Island,  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama ;  and  a  tolerable  show  they 
made,  —  numbering  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men 
in  all,  distributed  among  ten  ships.  The  latter, 
indeed,  were  of  little  account.  Two  only  were 
European,  and  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  long  voyage. 
The  rest  had  been  picked  up,  with  their  cargoes, 
along  the  coast,  and  were  of  too  slight  and  slovenly 
a  build  to  be  useful  anywhere  else.  But  the  men 
were  all  hardy  pirates,  and  in  a  fight  fully  e<]^ual  to 
six  times  the  number  of  the  soft  and  inexperienced 
creoles.  About  six  hundred  were  English,  and  so 
were  the  principal  leaders,  —  Swan,  Davis,  and 
Townley.  The  fi«t  of  these,  indeed,  was  only  a  half¬ 
hearted  buccaneer,  whose  men  had  compelled  him 


to  change  fair-trading  for  freebooting,  and  who 
never  took  kindly  to  the  profession.  But  the  oth¬ 
ers  were  thorough  “  lads  of  the  knife  and  pistol,” 
and  had  at  their  elbows  men  of  even  greater  celeb¬ 
rity  than  tliemselves,  Dam  pier  being  then  on  board 
one  of  the  vessels,  and  Basil  liingrose  in  another. 
The  French,  who  were  the  later  comers,  had  but 
one  small  bark,  commanded  by  their  must  noted 
cluef,  Captain  Grogniet,  and  were  therefore  distrib¬ 
uted,  for  the  most  j>art,  among  the  English  crews. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  “  entente  cor- 
diule,”  though  frequently  manifested,  was  never 
particularly  strong,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  often  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  but  it  was  always  with  much  distrust. 
More  tlian  once  the  Frenchman  left  the  English¬ 
man  in  the  lurch  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  fight ; 
and  more  than  once  the  Englishman  was  not 
ashamed  to  follow  the  very  bad  example.  Of 
course  tlie  buccaneers  were  no  b<*tter  in  this  respect 
than  their  more  legal  brethren  of  the  sword ;  and 
when  the  scamps  of  the  two  nations  consorted  oc¬ 
casionally  to  plunder  the  common  victim,  it  was 
always  with  an  amount  of  jealousy  and  bickering 
that  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  dissolve  the  part¬ 
nership.  More  than  the  average  quantity  of  this 
unpleasant  material  was  collected  just  then  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama.  Some  of  these  veiy  Frenchmen 
had  formerly  mar(X)ned  Captain  Davis ;  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Davis,  only  two  years  before,  had  overpowered 
some  of  these  same  Frenchmen,  turned  them  out  of 
their  ship,  and  carried  it  off  himself.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  accouuts  of  the  kind  open  between 
the  parties.  But,  worse  still,  the  English  were 
never  to  be  restrained  tirom  outraging  the  very  sen¬ 
sitive  religious  feelings  of  the  French  by  their 
behavior  towards  church  and  picture ;  and  when 
other  causes  of  (luarrel  hapjHined  to  be  lacking, 
this  always  proved  a  very  si^cient  one. 

The  treasure  fleet  from  Lima  was  on  its  way  to 
Panama,  and  the  buccaneers  were  gathered  to  inter¬ 
cept  it.  jMeanwhile  they  prowled  day  and  night 
along  the  coast ;  making  small  raids  in  all  quarters 
for  intelligence  and  plunder.  As  to  the  last  item, 
however,  they  were  seldom  veiy  successful.  For  the 
creoles  maintained  strict  watch,  kept  their  valua¬ 
bles  carefully  concealed,  and  were  always  ready  to 
retreat  in  good  time  when  they  happened  to  fall 
short  of  their  ideal  of  fightin"  equality,  —  about  ten 
to  one.  In  the  intervals  of  tliis  amusement  the 
pirates  delighted  to  speculate  on  the  coming  battle, 
and,  of  course,  victory.  How  the  annada  was  to 
approach,  where  it  was  to  be  assailed,  and  who 
were  to  board  the  particular  vessels,  all  was  mi¬ 
nutely  arranged,  —  an  oath  even  was  administered, 
pledging  every  man  to  the  strictest  honesty  with 
regard  to  the  plunder.  But  exceedingly  elaborate 
plans,  as  a  rule,  are  sure  to  come  to  nothing ;  and 
this  one  proved  no  exception.  While  the  free¬ 
booters  made  up  their  minds  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
must  enter  Panama  by  the  south  side  of  the  King’s 
Island,  and  cruised  very  carefully  up  and  down  t.hia 
particular  channel,  the  expected  prey  got  in  by  an¬ 
other,  so  quietly  that,  though  assured  of  the  fact  by 
prisoner  ^ler  prisoner,  they  could  not  believe  it, 
until  it  came  out  again  to  fight  them  on  the  7th  of 
June. 

The  Spaniards  numbered  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men,  and  in  ships  they  had  no  less  the 
advantage.  Six  of  their  vessels  carried  fi*om  fifty 
to  eighteen  guns,  and  the  remainder  —  eight  barks 
and  thirteen  or  fourteen  large  boats  —  were  crowd. 
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ed  with  musketeers.  But,  justly  confident  in  their 
hardihood  and  skill,  the  rovers  advanced  witli  alac¬ 
rity.  This,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  many  fights  which  stupid  Spanish  pride  has 
taken  such  exquisite  pains  —  to  lose.  All  the  free¬ 
booters  except  Grogniet  had  —  that  great  advantage 
in  old-fashioned  sea-fights,  —  the  weather^auge, 
and  it  was  clearly  their  interest  to  engage  at  once. 
But  the  half-hearU'd  vice-admiral.  Swan,  availing 
himself  of  the  excuse  offered  by  Gro^niet’s  position, 
hung  back,  and  die  fight  was  put  on  fur  that  day. 
When  night  fell  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  a  boat 
with  a  light  some  miles  to  leewartl,  and  while  his 
antagonists  based  their  manceuvres  upon  the  decoy, 
he  stole  away  unnoticed  to  windward.  So  when 
morning  dawned  the  freebooters  found,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
fleets  was  exactly  reversed.  They  could  no  longer 
fight  or  forbear  as  it  suited  them  ;  all  that  now  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Spanish  admiral,  and  he  resolved  to 
engage.  About  an  hour  after  sunrise  on  the  8tli 
the  fight  began,  and  a  veiy  one-sided  affair  it 
proved.  The  Spaniards  made  the  very  best  use 
of  their  advantage,  kept  comfortably  out  of  musket- 
range,  and  mauled  their  opiKinents  terribly  with 
their  cannon,  receiving  little  or  no  damage  in  re¬ 
turn.  But  somehow  or  other,  though  their  vessels 
were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  the  jiirates  themselves 
received  little  injury,  — four  or  five  killed  and  nine 
wounded  forming  the  sum  of  their  casualties.  Nor 
did  they  show  any  lack  of  courage  or  skill  —  so  far 
as  skill  could  avail  —  during  the  whole  of  this  dis¬ 
piriting  engagement.  It  ceased  wiUi  the  day,  nor 
was  it  again  renewed.  The  adventurers  had  no 
great  lilung  for  battles  like  this,  and  their  ene¬ 
mies  were  not  just  the  men  to  overdo  a  piece  of 
fighting.  But  before  it  terminated  the  bark  in 
which  De  Lussan  fought  was  compelled  to  put  be¬ 
fore  the  wind  perfectly  riddled  with  cannon-balls. 
One  of  the  Spanish  frigates  turned  in  pursuit,  but 
the  pirates  looked  so  dangerous  as  she  ranged  up 
that  she  went  about  without  attempting  anything. 
Next  morning  both  fleets  were  out  of  sight,  and  the 
damaged  vessel  being  in  great  danger  drove  slow¬ 
ly  for  the  Island  of  Quibo,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  off  to  the  northwest.  Few  on  board  ha<l  any 
hope  of  reaching  shore  again,  for  they  had  already 
five  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  But,  fortunately  for 
them,  the  wind  continued  light  and  favorable  for 
the  next  week,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  they  ran  ashore  at  Quibo,  quite  worn  out  with 
baling. 

There  the  rest  of  the  fleet  joined  them  on  the 
2l8t,  being,  especially  the  English,  in  no  very 
pleasant  temper.  The  islanders  scrupled  not  to 
charge  Captain  Grogniet  with  cowardice,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  were  quite  prepared  to  punish  him  ac¬ 
cording  to  rover’s  law.  His  countrymen  of  course 
supported  the  delinquent,  and  the  quarrel  ran 
high  for  a  day  or  two.  There  was  plenty  of  brawl, 
bluster,  and  recrimination,  but  as  no  blows  were 
struck,  the  breach  was  patched  over  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  entente  cordiale,  however,  had  received 
an  irreparable  injury,  and  this  was  soon  apparent. 
With  the  view  of  procuring  provisions,  they  threw 
a  heavy  force  ashore  near  Puebla  Nuevo  on  the 
29th.  But  by  this  time  all  the  Spanish  settle¬ 
ments,  firom  Chili  to  California,  were  thoroughly 
on  their  guard.  Non-combatants  and  goods  were 
everywhere  removed  out  of  reach.  Beacons,  too, 
were  reared  and  sentinels  posted  on  the  heights, 
and  the  coast  beneath  thickly  garnished  with  breast¬ 


works,  behind  which  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  marshalled  on  the  first  alarm.  The  buc¬ 
caneers  carried  the  town  without  difficulty,  but  they 
found  nut  so  much  as  an  ear  of  maize  within  it ; 
and  this  second  disappointment  revived  and  embit¬ 
tered  the  feud  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  French,  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  men,  seced¬ 
ed  and  encamped  by  themselves  on  the  island. 

De  Lussan  and  nis  comrades  were  now  in  no 
very  pleasant  predicament.  Their  bread  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  they  dared  not  waste  their  scanty 
stuck  of  powder  on  the  numerous  deer  and  monkeys 
that  ran  about.  They  were  driven,  therefore,  to 
search  the  beach  for  shell-fish  and  the  woods  for 
fruit;  both  precarious  resources,  and  tlie  latter  a 
dangerous  one,  for  they  lost  several  men  thus  poi¬ 
soned.  At  this  juncture  a  strange  English  captain 
made  his  appearance  with  a  cargo  of  flour  which  he 
had  picked  up  along  the  coast.  This,  of  course,  he 
reserved  for  his  countrymen ;  and  the  result  was 
that  thirty  of  the  French  and  one  of  their  cmitains, 
unable  to  endure  their  privations  in  the  f^e  of 
such  a  temptation,  deserted  and  joined  tlie  British. 
The  others,  however,  remained  firm,  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  —  the  English  having  departed  some 
davs  before  —  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  set 
off  in  five  canoes  tor  a  raid  on  the  mainland.  Here 
they  surprised  several  farms,  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners,  two  barks,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions. 
Ransoming  the  prisoners,  they  bore  away  tor  Quibo 
with  the  booty,  and  reached  that  island  on  the  3d 
of  September. 

After  two  or  three  more  of  these  petty  excursions, 
and  being  now  provided  with  craft  capable  of  a 
longer  voyage,  they  set  off  to  plunder  Realojo,  a  port 
about  lourteen  miles  from  Lake  Leon,  in  Gautemala. 
On  the  way  they  encountered  a  storm  that  put 
them  for  some  hours  in  jeopardy.  “  But,”  says  De 
Lussan,  in  true  buccaneering  ])hrase,  “  the  weather, 
as  God  would  have  it,  proving  fair  again,  we  spent 
the  19th  in  setting  our  vessels  in  order,  and  in  mend¬ 
ing  our  sails  with  our  shirts  and  drawers,  where¬ 
with  we  were  already  but  indifferently  provided.” 
On  reaching  Realejo  they  found  that  city  and  the 
neighboring  hamlets  deserted.  The  English  had 
been  befondiand  with  them,  and  as  the  freebooters 
tbund  them,  and  afterwards  to  tlieir  cost,  the  places 
they  captured  were  invariably  excommunicated  by 
the  Spanish  prelates,  and  thenceforth  given  over  to 
desolation.  An  important  citv  indeed  might  be 
rebuilt,  but  always  on  a  new  site,  as  was  the  case 
with  Panama  itself,  which  now  stands  three  miles 
farther  west  than  it  st<K)d  in  the  days  of  Morgan. 
But  petty  hamlets  underwent  no  such  resiurection. 
'Tlieir  walls  were  abandoned  hopelessly  to  the  veg¬ 
etation  of  the  tropics,  which  has  by  this  time  re¬ 
duced  most  of  them  to  mere  traveller’s  puzzles. 
De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  spent  some  weeks  in 
this  quarter,  hunting  the  woods  and  savannas  in 
all  directions,  but  picking  up  little,  except  a  few 
stragglers  of  little  value,  and  finding  themselves  too 
closely  watched  by  bodies  of  horse  to  venture  far 
inland.  After  a  good  deal  of  this  profitless  prowling, 
and  one  or  two  sharp  skirmishes,  the  provisions 
began  to  run  short.  So  releasing  thirty  prisoners, 
they  bore  away  southward  on  tlie  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  having  the  annoyance  to  see  beacon  after  bea¬ 
con  flare  up  as  they  swept  by,  until  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  the  shore  was  girt  with  a  line  of 
fire.  They  husbanded  their  stores  to  the  utmost,  — 
they  dismissed  prisoner  after  prisoner,  —  and  they 
landed  repcatealy.  But  the  Spaniards  were  far  too 
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alert,  and  famine  came  down  in  spite  of  them.  On 
the  9th  of  December  they  landed  fitly  men,  and 
managed  for  once  to  surprise  the  sentinels.  But 
the  country  was  too  thoroughly  alarmed  for  that  to 
avail  them  anything,  and  so  “  they  were  forced  to 
kill  and  oat  the  sentinels’  horses,  after  four  days  of 
strict  abstinence.  And  this  sort  of  fasting,”  adds 
De  Lussan  pathetically,  “  was  not  the  first  that  we 
had  to  put  up  with,  and  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
last  neither,”  On  the  10th  they  landed  at  a  plan¬ 
tation  of  bananas  and  helped  themselves  to  the 
fruit  without  stint.  On  the  22d,  “  having  no 
victuals  to  eat,”  they  threw  sixty  men  ashore  to 
seek  some.  And  these  found  some  few  handfuls  of 
maize,  600  men  intrenched  to  the  teeth  in  a  little 
town  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  beach,  to  oppose 
their  advance,  and  400  horsemen  manceuvring  to 
intercept  their  retreat.  This,  however,  they  effect¬ 
ed,  after  fighting  every  inch  of  the  way.  As  noth¬ 
ing  further  could  be  done  in  these  parts,  they  re- 
embarked  and  bore  away  for  Quiho,  which  they 
reached  on  New-Year’s  Day,  1686. 

On  the  5th  of  January  230  of  them  departed  for 
a  nud  on  Cheriquita,  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
off.  They  landed,  undiscovered,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  whereon  the  place  is  built,  a^  midnight  on 
the  6th,  and  marched  till  dawn  through  the  woods. 
All  that  day  they  kept  under  cover,  and  started 
again  at  nightfall.  But  they  found  on  the  8th  that 
they  had  taken  the  wrong  side  of  the  stream,  and 
thus  thrown  away  all  their  labor,  —  not  a  pleasant 
tiling,  considering  that  they  had  tasted  nothing 
since  they  left  the  boats,  and  could  expect  nothing 
until  tliey  took  the  town.  Betracing  their  steps, 
they  crossed  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  the  same 
day,  and  soon  traversed  the  three  leagues  that  lay 
between  them  and  Cheriquita.  “  The  scenery 
hereabouts,”  observes  De  Lussan,  “would  have 
been  delightful  if  we  had  not  been  so  awfully  hun¬ 
gry.”  They  managed  to  surprise  the  town  and  all 
its  |)eople  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Though 
perfectly  aware  of  their  danger,  the  Cheriquitanese 
had  been  squabbling  for  the  last  three  days,  —  like 
the  couple  in  the  <3d  Scotch  song,  —  about  whose 
duty  it  was  “  to  bar  the  door  ” ;  and  the  door, 
therefore,  remained  conveniently  open  until  the 
pirates  marched  in  and  settled  the  dispute.  At 
this  place  De  Lussan  ran  one  of  his  greatest  risks. 
The  day  after  the  capture,  himself  and  four  com- 
anions  were  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  beset 
y  a  multitude  of  Spaniards.  Standing  back  to 
back  they  faced  their  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  fired 
with  great  effect.  Numerous  as  they  were  the 
Spaniards  never  once  attempted  to  charge,  but  kept 
shooting  at  the  buccaneers  from  a  “foolish  dis¬ 
tance.”  Tliey  were  very  bad  mai-k.smen  as  it  hap¬ 
pened.  Still  they  managed,  after  pegging  away 
for  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  to  kill  two  of  the 
party  and  disable  a  third.  The  survivors  then 
raised  their  voices  in  a  farewell  halloo,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  through  the  last  dread  scene  like  buc¬ 
caneers,  —  fighting  to  the  latest  gasp.  “  But,”  says 
De  Lussan,  “  God  was  pleased  that  some  of  our 
men,  who,  up  to  this,  had  supposed  us  to  be  firing 
at  a  mark,  should  hear  our  shout,”  and  these,  run¬ 
ning  up  at  the  critical  moment,  alarmed  the  Span¬ 
iards,  who  took  to  their  heels,  leaving  tliirty  aead 
behind  them.  Next  day  the  corsairs  fired  Cheri¬ 
quita,  and  marched  off  with  their  prisoners,  beating 
up  an  ambuscade  by  the  wav.  ^ey  delayed  for 
the  next  four  days  on  a  neighboring  island  for  the 
ransom.  This  they  received  on  the  16th.  and  re¬ 


turned  to  (juibo.  Here  they  were  attacked  on  the 
27th  by  a  fleet  sent  from  Panama  expressly  to  de¬ 
stroy  them.  But  as  they  were  all  snug  ashore, 
whither  their  assailants  did  not  care  to  follow  them, 
the  latter  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  solitary  ship, 
riddling  it  first  with  cannon-shot,  and  then  bumii^ 
it  to  the  water’s  edge.  This  done,  they  drew  off 
having  taken  no  life  but  that  of  a  cat,  and  inflicted 
not  the  slightest  damage  on  the  rovers,  since  the 
ship  had  become  utterly  useless  to  them  for  want  of 
sails. 

The  next  two  months  were  employed  in  building 
canoes.  These  completed,  they  set  out  on  the  4th 
of  March  for  Granada  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
and  caught  a  Tartar  by  the  way.  A  Spanish 
frigate,  which  they  attacked  at  Puebla  Nuevo  about 
the  6th,  beat  them  off  after  a  fierce  fight,  in  which 
they  had  four  killed  and  no  less  than  thirty-three 
wounded. 

On  the  9th,  “  having  nothing  at  all  to  cat,”  they 
went  ashore  at  a  town  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Cheriquita.  The  place,  however,  had  been  ran¬ 
sacked  and  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  before  their 
arrival ;  and  as  they  returned  rather  downcast  to 
their  canoes  on  the  11th,  they  found,  “  in  order  to 
strengthen  them  under  the  languishment  to  which 
hunger  had  reduced  them,  a  regale  in  the  shape  of 
an  ambuscade  of  500  men  spre:^  before  them,”  and 
had  to  fight  their  way  through  with  the  loss  of  two 
killed.  Making  thi^  or  four  more  descents  as 
they  passed  along,  sometimes  to  hunt  and  some¬ 
times  to  pillage,  but  always  with  poor  success  in 
the  latter  particular,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Granada  on  the  22d,  and  went  ashore  on  an  isl¬ 
and  to  make  their  last  arrangements.  This  done 
they  started  at  once  and  rowed  all  night.  Next 
morning  they  fell  in  with  Captain  Townley  and 
115  Englishmen,  —  one  of  the  three  bands  into 
which  the  freebooters  of  that  nation  had  by  this 
time  broken  up.  As  for  the  rest.  Captain  Swan 
had  sailed  with  one  for  the  East  Indies ;  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Davis  liad  led  the  other  south  to  Peru.  Mu¬ 
tual  disappointment  had  by  this  time  toned  down  the 
national  rivalry.  Besides,  neither  party  felt  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  effect  anything  of  consequence 
alone,  so  they  coalesced  at  once  with  considerable 
heartiness.  And  from  this  time  forward  De  Lus- 
san’s  story  becomes  more  stirring.  The  enterprises 
in  which  be  shares  drop  their  paltriness  and  assume 
a  broad  and  daring  character,  ceasing  to  be  mere 
henroost  robberies,  and  becoming  good  hearty  raids 
after  the  old  Norse  type,  —  prolific  of  stubborn 
fighting,  and  in  the  end  of  any  quantity  of  plunder. 

They  landed  to  the  number  of  345  on  the  7th  of 
April,  marched  upon  Granada,  finding  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  edible  by  the  way,  and  reached  the  town  on  the 
10th,  to  discover  —  that  nothing  was  left  therein 
except  a  strong  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  the  place  after  some  fighting, 
losing  four  killed  and  eight  wounded ;  but  gained 
nothing  by  the  exploit,  except  a  number  of  captives 
and  a  seasonable  supply  of  ammunition.  They  hov¬ 
ered  about  the  neighborhood,  making  various  de¬ 
scents  for  provisions,  until  the  7th  of  Mav.  On 
that  day  they  came  to  an  arrangement  witb  their 
wound^,  of  whom  there  remained  but  ten.  Four 
of  these,  who  were  crippled  for  life,  received  1,000 
pieces  of  eight  a  man ;  and  each  of  the  others,  whose 
hurts  were  of  less  consequence,  600.  This  distri¬ 
bution  completely  cleared  out  their  treasurv- ;  so 
that  their  whole  gain,  since  they  entered  the  South 
Seas  rather  better  than  a  year  before,  amounted  to 
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7, <00  pieces  of  eigbt:  considerably  less  than  the 
men  lost  in  winning  it  would  have  realized  had 
they  been  bronght  to  the  hammer  in  the  white 
slave-markets  of  St.  Domingo  or  Jamaica. 

Disappointed  at  the  bald  result  of  so  many  hard■^ 
ships  and  perils,  the  company  broke  up  on  the  12th, 
— 134  of  the  Frenchmen  going  norm  ward  under 
Captain  Grogniet,  and  134  more,  including  De  Lus- 
san,  accompanying  Captain  Townley  and  bis  Eng¬ 
lishmen  towa^  Panama.  This  party  met  with 
ugly  weather — several  squalls,  some  heavpr  gale^ 
and  one  or  two  good  specimens  of  the  tropic  hurri¬ 
cane  —  as  they  stood  along  the  well-known  coast, 
bat  they  weathered  all  gallantly.  Nor  did  they 
dawdle  away  their  time  at  Quibo  on  this,  as  on  so 
many  former  occasions.  Pausing  just  long  enough 
to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  not  a  moment  long¬ 
er,  they  steered  southwest  to  their  next  goal.  La 
Villa,  100  miles  from  Panama.  Keaching  the 
neighborhood  by  midnight  of  the  21st,  160  of  them 
landed  at  once  and  marched  on  the  town.  This 
the^  gained  early  next  morning,  and,  thanks  to 
their  speed,  they  surprised  the  whole  community  in 
the  church  and  mucn  of  its  wealth  unremoved,  — 
300  prisoners,  16,000  pieces  of  eight,  in  silver,  and 
goo(U  to  the  value  of  a  million  and  a  half  more  tail¬ 
ing  into  their  hands.  Even  greater  treasure  was 
thought  to  have  been  concealed.  But  De  Lussan 
complains  that  “  the  rascal  Spaniards  ”  preferred  to 
be  UHrtured  to  death  rather  than  reveal  the  hiding- 
places.  There  were  two  barks,  also,  lying  in  the 
river,  but  these  had  been  dismantled  and  the  rigging 
secreted.  Selecting  the  choicest  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  best  of  the  goods,  the  buccaneers  fired  the 
town  and  departed.  The  heavier  plunder  they 
heaped  in  the  only  two  canoes  they  could  find 
thereabouts,  and  told  off  nine  men  to  conduct  them 
down  the  river.  All  went  well  so  long  as  they 
marched  beside  the  stream,  but  a  stretch  of  marsh 
and  thicket  soon  inteirupted  that  arrangement; 
and  while  they  made  a  circuit  to  clear  the  impedi¬ 
ment,  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  took  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  assail  the  canoes.  The  men  in  charge  made  a 
stout  defence,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  they  neg¬ 
lected  the  navigation  and  drifted  ashore.  There  a 
close  volley  kilfed  four  of  them  and  severely  wound¬ 
ed  a  fifth,  —  the  survivors  taking  to  the  water  and 
barely  escaping.  The  Spaniards  carried  off  the 
plunder  and  the  wounded  man,  smashed  the  canoes, 
and,  by  way  of  wind-up,  decapitated  the  dead  and 
stuck  their  heads  conspicuously  on  four  poles.  The 
main  body  of  the  pirates,  alarmed  by  the  firing, 
pushed  on  towards  me  river,  but  before  they  could 
reach  it  they  were  joined  by  the  fugitives  and  ap¬ 
prised  that  all  was  over.  Having  stumbled,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  rigging  of  the  barks,  they  determined 
to  carry  off  these  vessels  as  some  small  compensa¬ 
tion  for  their  loss.  And  as  the  rising  tide  compelled 
them  to  defer  that  operation  for  another  day,  they 
took  advantage  of  tne  deL^  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  catastrophe.  The  sight  that  met  them 
there  excited  them  to  characteristic  vengeance. 
Removing  the  heads  of  their  comrades  they  slew 
four  of  their  prisoners  and  stuck  theirs  up  instead. 
They  then  dropped  down  the  river,  fighting  their 
wa^  to  its  mouth  through  several  ambuscades,  and 
losing  three  more  men  slain.  Here  they  lay  for  a 
week  awaiting  the  release  of  the  wounded  rover, 
and  the  ransom  of  the  captives.  But  a  hitch  took 
place  in  the  negotiations,  and  the  pirates,  to  show 
that  they  at  least  were  in  earnest,  cut  off  two  heads 
and  despatched  them  to  the  authorities  as  a  sli^t 


sample  of  what  mischief  their  parsimony  might  pro¬ 
duce.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  on  the  10th 
of  July  they  received  their  comrade,  a  store  of  pro¬ 
visions,  and  11,000  pieces  of  eight,  including  com- 
nsation  for  the  arms  that  they,  the  buccaneers, 
d  lost  in  the  expedition  t  A  few  days  after  they 
found  themselves  in  great  need  of  water.  But  as 
four  thousand  horsemen  tracked  them  along  the 
shore  they  sailed  for  the  neighboring  islands. 
There,  however,  the  water  proved  undrinkable; 
and  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  land  on  tlie  con¬ 
tinent,  which  they  did  in  the  teeth  of  the  toe,  filling 
their  casks  after  a  stubborn  conflict. 

They  cruised  about  the  Bay  of  Panama  during 
the  whole  of  July,  —  making  various  incursions, 
sundry  captures,  and  two  narrow  escapes  from  de¬ 
struction.  The  governor  of  Panama  caused  a  sham 
ship  to  be  buUt  on  the  sands  near  the  city,  con¬ 
structed  several  earthworks  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
employed  an  adroit  scoundrel  to  throw  himself  in 
the  way  of  the  froebooters.  Tliis  fellow  discharged 
his  mission  to  admiration.  Being  caught  on  one  of 
the  islands  after  a  smart  chase,  he  kept  his  lips 
firmly  closed  to  that  gentle  persuasive,  —  much  m 
vogue  among  the  buccaneers,  —  suspension  by  the 
thumbs  with  a  weight  at  his  heels.  But  perceiving 
that  his  captors  had  gathered  a  quantity  of  spines 
from  the  prickly  palm,  and  were  wrapping  them  in 
cotton  dipped  in  oil,  with  the  view  of  planting  them 
in  his  fiesli  and  setting  them  on  fire,  —  another 
practice  dear  to  the  advocates  of  “  no  peace  beyond 
the  line,”  —  he  deemed  it  time  to  recover  his  speech, 
and  he  told  his  inquisitors  so  much  that  they  knew 
to  be  true,  that  they  credited  him  very  readily  con¬ 
cerning  more  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  Among 
other  enticing  things  he  admitted  that  there  was  a 
frigate  richly  ladeu  in  the  port,  and  that,  under  his 
guidance,  it  was  very  possible  to  cut  it  out.  The 
pirates  caught  elderly  at  the  idea  and  determined 
to  realize  it.  Bringing  their  vessels  to  the  Island 
of  Tobago,  about  twenty  miles  from  Panama,  they 
anchored  them  behind  a  convenient  headland,  and 
set  off  in  their  canoes.  By  moonlight  on  the  1st  of 
August  they  reached  the  harbor,  and  seeing  what 
seemed  to  be  a  vessel  ready  to  slip  from  its  moorings 
in  a  neighboring  cove,  they  prepared  for  a  rush  that 
would  certainly  have  fixed  them  high  and  dry 
aground  in  the  midst  of  an  ambuscade.  But  just 
then  a  bark  glided  out  among  them  and  was  taken. 

This  was  fatal  to  the  governor’s  plan,  and  not  less 
so  to  his  spy,  who,  being  recognized  and  denounced 
by  the  crew  of  the  prize,  was  instantly  shot  and 
thrown  overboard. 

The  governor  next  attempted  to  destroy  the 
ships  while  a  majority  of  the  crews  was  absent  raid¬ 
ing  to  the  south.  But,  by  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  as  De  Lussan  puts  it,  the  cruisers  re¬ 
joined  their  vessels  before  the  plan  was  fully  devel¬ 
oped.  The  attack  took  place  on  the  21st  of  August, 
and  almost  caught  them  at  anchor.  The  point  of 
land  behind  which  the^  sheltered,  conceded  the 
approach  of  three  Spanish  ships  until  the  foremost 
was  upon  them.  But  slipping  from  their  anchors 
under  a  heavy  fire,  the  rovers  gained  the  weather- 
gauge  by  a  desperate  manoeuvre,  that  smacks  all 
over  of  the  English  seaman.  They  ran,  one  after 
another,  ship,  b^ks,  and  canoes,  between  two  rocks 
where  there  was  barely  room  to  pass,  and  where, 
indeed,  until  they  had  cleared  it,  tney  could  not  be 
sure  that  a  passage  existed.  The  battle  lasted 
some  hours,  and  a  right  give-and-take  affair  it 
proved,  wherein  it  was  hard  to  say  who  had  the 
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advantafre.  About  noon,  however,  a  volley  of  gren¬ 
ades  exploded  a  ouantity  of  powder  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  Spanish  ship,  olowing  up  many  of  the  crew  and 
setting  the  vessel  itself  on  fire,  and  the  pirates 
boarded  and  carried  it  in  the  confusion.  A  second 
Spanish  ship  surrendered  immediately  after.  And 
the  third,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  attempted  to  es¬ 
cape,  but  being  closely  pursued,  ran  ashore  and 
went  to  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  was 
trifling,  but  the  enemy  had  most  of  their  officers 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  men  destroyed.  And 
the  rovers  were  idl  the  better  pleased  when  they 
found  that  the  larger  vessel  was  the  very  one  that 
had  handled  them  so  roughly  at  Puebla  Nuevo. 
YHiile  they  were  examining  the  prizes  two  more 
sail  appeared  bearing  down  upon  them.  Raising 
the  Spanish  banner  above  their  own,  the  buccaneers 
loaded  their  guns  to  the  muzzle  and  awaited  the  re¬ 
sult.  Ranging  alongside  without  suspicion,  one  of 
the  new-comers  was  sunk  with  a  broa^ide  and  the 
other  captured.  While  rummaging  this  last  prize, 
the  victors  found  four  packages  of  halters  intended 
for  themselves  stowed  away  in  a  comer ;  and  fierce 
as  they  were  from  the  action,  they  brought  them 
instantly  and  mercilessly  into  requisition,  hanging 
eve^  man  they  found  on  board. 

The  freel)00ters  had  but  one  man  killed  in  this 
fight,  but  there  were  twenty  of  them  wounded,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  the  latter,  including  Captain 
Townley,  died.  For  the  Spaniards,  it  ap|)ears,  had 
adopted  a  device  very  common  with  degenerate 
races,  and  poisoned  their  projectiles.  This  did  not 
tend  to  soften  the  temper  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
after  some  tedious  parleying  they  decapitated 
twenty  of  the  prisoners  and  sent  their  beads  to  the 
governor.  Nor  would  they  have  scrupled  to  pre¬ 
sent  him  witli  all  the  unfortunates  by  similar  hide¬ 
ous  instalments,  had  he  not  instantly  come  to  terms ; 
releasing  five  buccaneers  captured  at  various  times, 
supplying  medicines  and  stores,  and  paying  down 
ten  thousand  pieces  of  eight. 

De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  remained  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  for  the  next  three  months,  harass¬ 
ing  the  country  in  all  directions ;  seizing  everj'thing 
that  put  to  sea,  and  making  no  end  of  prisoners.  In 
the  beginning  of  November  they  started  northward 
for  another  cruise  of  the  old  stamp.  But  raiding 
had  now  a  greater  danger  before  it  than  mere  skir¬ 
mish  or  ambuscade.  The  creoles,  improving  in  fe¬ 
rocity  as  well  as  the  buccaneers,  adopted  the  ugly 
stratagem  of  firing  the  woods  and  prairies  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  more  than  once  made  a  close  approxima¬ 
tion  towards  roasting  their  tormentors  alive.  Slowly 
and  fierc»dy  the  latter  edged  away  to  the  north,  im¬ 
pressing  their  mark  in  characters  of  fire  wherever 
they  set  foot.  They  devastated ;  they  captured  by 
wholesale,  to  ransom  when  they  required  money  or 
food ;  to  torture  cruelly  when  they  needed  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  to  degrade  or  massac'rc  according  to  the 
appetite  that  happened  to  be  in  the  as<‘endant.  On 
the  80th  of  January,  1687,  they  met  their  old  cap¬ 
tain,  (irogniet,  and  sixty  of  his  men :  the  remainder 
had  gone  off  to  California. 

Three  days  after  they  took  Nicoya,  and  as  the 
citizens  refii»e<l  to  ransom  the  place,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground  :  “  showing  ourselves  very  exact,  however,” 
writes  Do  Lussan,  “in  the  preservation  of  the 
churohes,  into  which  we  carried  the  images  of  the 
saints  which  we  found  in  the  various  houses,  that 
tliey  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the  English, 
who  were  not  over-pleased  at  this  kind  of  precau¬ 
tion,  they  being  men  who  took  more  satisfaction 


and  pleasure  in  burning  our  churches  than  in  de¬ 
stroying  all  the  other  houses  in  America.” 

da  ving  perpetrated  all  the  mischief  they  could  1 1 
in  this  quarter,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  steer  i 
for  Guayaquil.  But  disagreeing  about  the  arrange-  ' 
ments,  they  separated  once  more;  Captain  Grog- 
niet’s  band  and  ninety-two  Englishmen  going  to¬ 
gether  in  a  ship  lately  taken,  and  168  French^n, 
including  De  Lnssmi,  remaining  in  their  own  two 
vessels.  There  was  now  a  trial  of  speed  as  to  which 
party  should  reach  Guayanuil  fint.  I>e  Lussan 
started  on  February  24 :  on  March  8  they  crossed 
the  Equator ;  and  on  the  18th  thej  sighted  their 
former  consort  and  made  up  their  differences.  For 
the  next  ten  days  they  steered  rather  wildly,  the 
weather  being  too  hazy  to  allow  of  an  observation,  and 
the  rovers,  therefore,  not  knowing  very  well  where 
they  were  :  and  being  besides  in  very  great  stnuts ; 
for  their  water  was  all  but  exhaust^,  and  their 
provisions  so  far  spent  that  they  were  restricted  to 
a  single  meal  every  fortv-eight  hours.  On  the  28th, 
however,  a  providential  shower,  as  De  Lussan  takes 
care  to  inform  us,  filled  some  of  their  casks,  and  a  few 
hours  later  they  fell  in  with  an  equally  providen¬ 
tial  shoal  of  fish.  The  next  fortnight  was  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  contrary  winds  and  tantalizing  calms.  At 
last,  on  April  14,  they  sighted  the  long-wished-for 
Cape  St.  Helena,  to  the  north  of  the  Guayaquil 
inlet ;  and  the  same  day  they  received  a  small  rein¬ 
forcement  of  eight  Englishmen,  who  happened  to 
be  on  board  a  prize  laden  with  those  very  accepta¬ 
ble  commodities,  wine  and  flour.  This  handful  was 
a  portion  of  the  company  that  had  sailed  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Davis,  and  which  had  pillaged  the  Peruvian 
and  Chilian  shores  with  great  effect,  sharing  five 
thousand  pieces  of  eight  a  man,  at  the  end  of  the 
cruise.  The  major  part  of  the  band  had  gone  home 
with  their  money  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
But,  as  usual,  a  large  number  had  lost  every  penny 
of  their  plunder  at  play,  for  the  buccaneers  were 
incorrigible  gamblers.  And  these  not  choosing  to 
return  to  Europe  in  such  a  plight,  were  still  cruis¬ 
ing  about  the  coast  under  their  old  commander. 
The  main  body,  liowever,  was  too  far  off  to  shve 
in  the  coming  fray. 

Leaving  their  ships  in  charge  of  forty  or  fifty 
men  near  Cape  Blanco,  they  took  to  their  canoes 
on  the  15th,  and  steered  two  hundred  and  sixty 
strong,  up  the  bay ;  having  a  pull  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  before  them.  Hiding  on  the 
islands  during  the  day,  and  going  up  with  the  tide 
at  night,  they  managed  to  reach  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Guayaquil  on  the  19th  undiscovered.  For 
though  one  party  of  sentinels  had  seen  them  and 
lighted  their  oeacon,  the  pirates  had  killed  the  men 
and  extinguished  the  blaze  before  it  was  noticed. 
They  concealed  themselves  all  the  19tlion  an  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Guayaquil  River,  and  resumed 
their  course  after  dark  with  the  flowing  tide,  intend¬ 
ing  to  land  on  the  farther  and  weaker  side  of  the 
town.  But  the  ebb  caught  them  white  they  were 
yet  some  leagues  from  the  spot  and  conmell^  them 
to  go  ashore  two  hours  before  day.  Just  then  a 
careless  fellow  struck  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and  this 
being  noticed  by  a  party  on  the  watch,  a  thunder¬ 
ing  volley  rolled  the  alarm  to  the  city.  Further 
concealment  being  impossible,  the  buccaneers  moved 
sharply  forward.  But  they  had  not  advanced  many 
paces  before  the  clouds  broke  overhead,  and  down 
i*ame  a  furious  tropic  shower,  that  extinguished  the 
matches  of  the  grenadiers,  and  drove  the  whole 
party  to  shelter  themselves  and  their  arms  under  j 
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aome  neighboring  sheds.  This  stonn  blew  over  by 
the  dawn,  and  then  they  advanced  again  in  very 
good  order.  First  went  the  foriorn  nope  of  fifty 
Frenchmen  under  Captain  Picard;  then  came  fifty 
Englishmen  conducted  by  Captain  Hewitt;  the 
main  body,  one  hundred  strong,  under  Grogniet 
followed ;  and  finally  marched  the  reserve  of  forty 
men  commanded  by  one  of  the  quartermasters.  As 
,  ft>r  the  city,  that  had  been  in  uproar  for  the  last 
two  hours ;  lights  flashing  and  guns  going  ofi*  in  all 
directions.  Nor  were  the  rovers  altogether  so  si¬ 
lent  as  they  might  have  been.  A  dozen  drums  kept 
up  what  would  nave  been  a  considerable  clatter  in 
their  ranks,  if  the  roll  of  these  instruments  had 
not  been  stifled  by  the  songs  and  yells  that  usually 
accompanied  a  fi^booter’s  charge :  for,  as  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Costa  Rica  once  wrote  of  them,  they  invari¬ 
ably  “  fell  briskly  on  sinring  and  dancing  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a  feast.”  Nobody  among  them  had 
the  slightest  notion  of  localities.  So  keeping  right 
on  for  the  spot  where  the  houses  were  grou[)ed  the 
thickest,  they  found  themselves  very  unexpectedly 
brought  up  by  a  ditch,  a  wall  five  feet  high  beyond 
it,  and  seven  hundred  long  muskets  poked  viciously 
across.  And  scarcely  had  they  clapped  eyes  on  this 
pretty  obstacle,  when  out  rushed  a  sheet  of  flame 
and  a  hail  of  bullets,  and  down  fell  a  dozen  free¬ 
booters.  Utterly  surprised,  the  others  reeled  back 
in  very  imwonted  confusion.  Taking  the  move¬ 
ment  for  incipient  flight,  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth 
amid  a  very  hurricane  of  “  Santiagoes.”  This  was 
exactly  what  the  buccaneers  would  have  preferred 
had  they  been  allowed  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
And  therefore,  in  somewhat  less  than  five  minutes, 
a  small,  but  not  particularlpr  elegant,  extract  of  those 
heroes,  re-entered  the  fortification  with  the  rovers 
at  their  heels.  Some  of  the  fugitives  sought  to  de¬ 
fend  the  neighboringhouses,  but  the  grenades  soon 
disposed  of  uem.  The  others  mixed  up  with  the 
crowd  of  non-combatants,  or  gathered  into  the  nu¬ 
merous  stockades.  The  latter  were  stormed,  one 
after  another,  by  the  indefatigable  Brothers  of  the 
Coast,  who,  as  the  sun  went  down,  found  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  Guayaquil,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded ;  Grogniet,  who  died 
shortly  after,  being  among  the  latter. 

The  booty  was  magnificent,  —  fourteen  ships, 
heaps  of  merchandise,  golden  ingots,  “  a  great  many 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  plate,  besides  six  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
eight  in  coin,”  is  De  Lussan’s  description. 

By  the  24th,  “  the  dead  carcasses  which,  to  the 
number  of  900,  lay  up  and  down,”  rendered  the 

Slace  unbearable ;  and,  nailing  up  the  cannon  and 
ismantling  the  fortifications,  the  desperadoes  re¬ 
moved  to  the  neighboring  island  of  Puna,  with  the 
hest  of  the  plunder,  and  500  of  the  choicest  prison¬ 
ers,  “  inclumng  a  j^at  many  oflicers,  and  persons 
of  distinction.”  There  they  n^mained  exactly  a 
month,  and  a  delicious  season  they  found  it.  llie 
Spaniards  on  the  mainland  supplied  them  with 
necessaries  and  luxuries  in  promsion;  and  their 
female  prisoners,  at  least,  were  not  backward  in 
amusing  them.  For,  dripping  as  they  were  with 
the  blo^  of  their  kindred,  ue  buccaneers  were  only 
too  acceptable  to  the  dames  of  Guayaquil,  and  their 
victory  in  the  bower  was  just  as  rapid  and  complete 
as  it  had  been  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  not  that 
the  creole  beauties  had  exaggerated  notions  of  these 
men,  and  fallen  in  love  with  them  beforehand.  Up 
to  the  day  of  the  storm,  they  had  been  far  from 
dreaming  of  the  pirates,  as  the  Greek  damsels 


dreamt  in  their  day  of  those  antique  buccaneers, 
Theseus,  Hercules,  and  Jason,  —  far  from  picturing 
them  as  heroes,  whose  presence  corresponded  witS 
their  daring  deeds.  But  on  this  point  we  must  let 
De  Lussan  speak.  “  The  women  of  the  place  are 
very  pretty,”  he  writes ;  “  but  the  lazy  padres  had 
actually  taught  them  to  believe  that  we  were  mon¬ 
sters  in  shape  and  appetite,  who  took  especial  de¬ 
light  in  roasting  and  eating  women  and  ^ildren. 
Ifor  is  it  from  hearsay  that  I  know  this.  The  day 
after  we  took  the  town,  a  young  gentlewoman  hap¬ 
pened  to  fall  into  my  hands,  and  as  I  made  her 
walk  before  me  to  the  place  where  we  kept  our 
prisoners,  she  turned  round,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
and  exclaimed,  ‘  O  sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  don’t 
eat  me  I  ’  Then  1  found  that  the  fathers  had  not 
only  libelled  us  in  this  scandalous  manner,  hut  had 
actually  given  the  dear  creatures  to  understand  that 
we  were  formed  for  all  the  world  like  monk^s,  — 
tails  included  I  Ugh !  But  I  can  boldly  affirm,” 
he  continues,  “  that  these  ladies  formed  very  difier- 
ent  sentiments  on  this  point  before  we  quitted  the 
island.”  Here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
De  Lussan  makes  no  further  complaint  concerning 
the  sacrilegious  doings  of  the  En^sh. 

To  fair  lady  and  pirate  that  month  on  the  island 
was  a  very  carnival.  Lute  and  harp  and  sweeter 
voice  never  ceased  to  discourse  most  eloquent 
music  through  the  long  clear  tropic  nights.  And 
the  voluptuous  Spanish  dances  whirled  their  mazes 
round  and  round  before  the  weather-beaten  robbers, 
and  the  figurantes  “  made  eyes  ”  at  them  until 
they  must  have  fancied  themselves  the  tenants  of 
Mohammed’s  paradise.  It  was  the  realization  of 
the  ideas  which  Browne  expressed  seventy  years 
before  in  his  exquisite  Sirens’  song.*  There  was 
no  lack  of  pairing  off  either  before  the  month  was 
half  out,  and  De  Lussan  had  his  fair  share  of  the 
good  that  the  inevitable  providence  had  so  kindly 
provided.  A  charming  matron,  widowed  by  the 
assault,  looked  upon  him  with  doting  eyes,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  witen  him  from  his  stonny  career  “  to 
live  with  her  and  be  her  love.”  Nor  was  beauty 
her  only  spell.  She  promised  him  wealth,  and  she 
proved  that  she  could  procure  him  rank,  —  if  he 
would  only  stay;  and  the  youth  was  much  jier- 

El.  What  between  the  perils  that  threatened 
,  and  the  golden  bribes  and  brighter  smiles 
that  tempted  beside  him,  —  it  was  only  by  dint  of 
sternest  resolution  that  he  brought  himself  to  speak 
the  dreadful  “  No.” 

But  this  voluptuous  season  was  not  without  its 
sprinkling  of  the  terrible.  As  usual  the  Spaniards 
delayed  and  haggled  over  the  ransom ;  and  as  usual 
the  pirates  resorted  to  their  hideous  logic.  Causing 
their  male  prisoners  to  throw  the  dice,  they  sent 
ashore  the  heads  of  the  four  who  chanced  to  lose  at 
the  game  of  death.  This  was  decisive ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  May,  the  last  payment  of  42,000  pieces  of 
eight  was  made  and  the  prisoners  released ;  but 
not  without  much  reluctance  and  considerable 
altercation, — though  scarcely  of  the  kind  that 
recent  events  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  strong 
body  of  pirates,  discontented  with  the  ransom,  — 
so  far  short  did  it  fall  of  their  expectations,  —  pro¬ 
posed  to  murder  the  captives  every  one.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  the  latter,  the  milder-tempered 
cut-t^ats  happened  for  this  once  just,  and  only 
just,  to  outvote  their  more  atrocious  mates. 

*  “  Steer  hither  —  iteer  four  winged  pinec , 

All  beaten  mariners,”  Ac.  , 
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During  the  preTious  weeks  the  Spaniards  had 
been  garnering  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  5,000 
men  were  now  assembled  at  Guayaquil,  while  two 
heavy  ships  waited  to  dispute  the  passage  down  the 
bay.  But  the  buccaneers  on  their  side  had  been 
joined  by  Davis  and  his  crew  ii%sh  from  a  running 
fight  of  three  days.  This  affair  had  lasted  so  long, 
not  because  the  Spaniards  had  fought  very  desper¬ 
ately,  —  though  they  were  quite  powerful  enough 
to  have  destroyed  their  antagonists  had  they  pos¬ 
sessed  either  the  skill  or  the  courage  to  use  their 
superiority,  —  but  simply  because  the  Englishmen 
were  too  drunk  for  the  fint  two  days  of  the  battle 
to  manoeuvre  as  they  ought.  Attributing  this  to 
anything  but  the  right  cause,  the  foe  waxed  inso¬ 
lent,  and  on  the  third  morning  hung  out  the  blood- 
red  flag,  —  the  signal  of  no  quarter,  a  trick  that 
soon  sobered  the  Englishmen,  and  set  them  to 
work  in  such  good  earnest  that  in  another  hour  the 
Catalina  was  beaten  to  matchwood  on  the  neigh¬ 
boring  rocks.  With  this  catastrophe  in  view  the 
remaining  Spanish  frigates  made  no  very  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  departure  of  the  rovers.  They 
skirmished  with  them  during  the  three  or  four  days 
that  they  were  beating  down  the  bay,  but  so  feebly 
that  they  merely  wounded  of  them  half  a  dozen 
men,  of  whom  De  Lussan  was  one.  And  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  open  sea,  where  seamanship 
might  be  brought  into  full  play,  than  the  Spaniards 
stole  off  under  cover  of  the  night. 

Having  repaired  damages  and  taken  in  wood 
and  water,  the  buccaneers  proceeded  on  the  11th  of 
June  to  divide  the  booty.  The  coin  was  distrib¬ 
uted  first.  Then  they  put  up  the  pearls,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  to  auction.  And  as  many, — es¬ 
pecially  the  fortunate  gamesters,  —  bid  eagerly  for 
these  because  they  took  up  such  little  room,  they 
were  speedily  sold  and  the  purchase-money  shared 
out.  “  The  last,”  says  De  Lussan,  “  I  made  no 
account  of,  but  used  just  for  play  money  during 
the  rest  of  the  cruise.” 

So  well,  indeed,  were  the  buccaneers  satisfied 
with  their  prey  that  in  their  future  descents  they 
looked  for  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Indeed,  they  attached  such  little  value  to  silver 
that  they  thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  take 
along  with  them  “  a  great  quantity  of  plate  and 
other  things,  when^of  Guayaquil  was  full,” 

Next  day  Captain  Davis  sailed  for  Europe ;  but 
their  vessels  being  too  small  and  crazy  for  a  voyage 
like  that,  De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  determined 
to  return  overland.  They  weighed  and  went  north¬ 
ward  on  the  13th  of  June,  and  having  made  a  raid 
and  captured  one  ship  during  the  passage,  they 
reached  St.  Michael’s  Bay,  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Realejo,  by  the  17th  of  July.  Here  they 
met  thirty  of  the  men  who  had  separated  from 
Captain  Grogniet,  and  determined  to  go  in  search 
of  the  remainder,  whom  they  judged  to  be  in  diffi¬ 
culties  on  the  Californian  coast.  They  took  the 
bare  walls  of  Tehauntepec  on  the  29th  of  August, 
after  a  smart  contest,  and  hovered  in  that  quarter, 
making  occasional  and  generally  profitless  forays, 
until  the  20th  of  November.  Hearing  nothing  by 
that  time  of  the  party  they  sought,  they  turned 
southward  for  the  last  time  and  steered  for  Ama- 
palla.  This  was  not  a  very  pleasant  run.  A  storm 
dispersed  them  on  the  1st  of  December;  nor  did 
they  reunite  until  they  reached  the  rendezvous. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  wav  De  Lussan  and 
his  comrades  were  almost  famislied  with  thirst. 
For  eighty  leagues  the  sea  broke  violently  over  a 


shoal  that  extended  all  that  ^at  distance  between 
them  and  the  shore.  One  of  the  company,  uhable 
to  bear  his  sufferings,  swam  tlirough  the  breakers 
and  gained  the  land,  but  was  drowned  as  he 
attempted  to  return,  not  twenty  yards  from  his  com¬ 
rades,  who  could  ^ve  him  no  aid.  Two  days  after, 
their  own  extremity  drove  them  to  encounter  a 
similar  peril,  and  they  ran  desperately  ashore  near 
a  small  town,  through  a  surf  that  half  filled  their 
bark  as  it  touched  the  sand ;  and  this,  too,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  an  armed  party  that  had  been 
watching  ^eir  motions.  But  the  latter  thinking 
that  an  attack  was  meditated  on  the  town,  hurried 
off  thither,  and  the  pirates  filled^  their  water-casks 
and  departed  at  their  leisure.  Next  day  they  ob¬ 
tained  some  food  by  a  raid  on  a  happier  beach. 
And  on  the  15th  they  reached  the  rendezvous, 
where  they  found  the  rest  of  the  band  assem¬ 
bled. 

From  this  spot  they  determined  to  cross  the  con¬ 
tinent,  taking  the  city  of  Segovia  on  the  passage, 
and  descending  the  river  Gracias  i  Dios  to  me 
cape  of  the  same  name.  But  requiring  further 
information,  a  party  of  eighty  was  sent  ashore  on 
the  18th  of  December  to  catch  a  few  prisoners. 
During  this  inroad,  De  Lussan  and  seventeen  oth¬ 
ers,  separating  from  the  main  body,  made  a  reck¬ 
less  assault  on  a  town  containing  four  hundred 
whites,  besides  colored  inhabitants.  Thinking  them 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  much  greater  force,  most 
of  the  people  fled  at  their  entrance,  but  still  the 
rovers  managed  to  secure  fifty  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  and  clapping  these  up  in  the 
church,  under  a  very  small  guard,  they  dispersed  to 
plunder.  The  fugitives,  however,  seeing  no  sign 
of  a  larger  party,  returned  and  attacked  the  scat¬ 
tered  buccaneers,  who  retreated  to  the  church. 
The  prisoners  there  seeing  the  state  of  affairs, 
attempted  to  break  out,  and  then  ensued  probably 
the  most  horrible  incident  that  De  Lussan  has  to 
record.  One  half  of  the  pirates  fired  fast  and  furi¬ 
ous  on  the  assailants,  and  the  other  poured  volley 
after  volley  into  the  prisoners.  These  wretches, 
after  the  first  rush,  could  do  nothing  but  huddl5 
together  in  a  helpless  mass,  while  the  murderous 
bullets  smote  them  down,  male  and  female,  old  and 
young,  until  but  eight  were  left.  By  this  the 
Spaniards  on  the  outside  had  scattered  out  of  range 
and  the  pirates  appalled  for  once,  and  not  the  less 
since  the  catastrophe  had  befallen  in  the  place 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  so  sacred, 
mounted  in  haste,  for  there  was  always  plenty  of 
horses  at  hand  in  these  towns,  and  dashed  off  with 
their  prisoners,  closely  pursued  by  the  infuriated 
creoles.  After  riding  a  few  miles  they  did  a  very 
unusual  thing  —  released  the  females  —  and,  com¬ 
ing  up  shortly  after  with  their  comrades,  escaped 
without  loss.  This  was  their  last  raid. 

The  report  of  the  prisoners  was  far  from  favor¬ 
able.  But  most  of  the  buccaneers  were  determined 
on  the  march ;  and  to  prevent  any  faltering,  they 
ran  their  larger  vessels  aground  on  an  island,  and 
reserved  only  their  canoes  to  carry  them  to  the 
mainland  some  three  or  four  let^es  off.  The 
next  day,  the  28th,  a  Spanish  frigate  hove  in 
sight,  and  bore  down  to  destroy  their  shipping. 
This  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence  to  them 
now ;  but  they  dared  not  let  the  Spaniards  think 
so.  Accordingly,  they  made  a  show  of  resistance 
until  the  last  man  had  left  for  the  mainland  on  the 
last  night  of  1687. 

They  spent  the  whole  of  New-Year’s  Day,  1688, 
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in  amnging  tlie  order  of  march,  and  making  the 
few  personu  preparations  requisite.  Their  treasure 
they  placed  in  b^s  to  be  carried  with  the  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  as  their  incorrigible  habit  of  gaining  had 
by  tliis  time  distributed  the  booty  very  unequally, 
—  some  having  lost  all,  and  a  few  having  accumu¬ 
lated  really  large  fortunes,  —  those  who  had  more 
than  they  could  cany,  divided  the  overplus  among 
their  more  unfmtunate  mates,  on  condition  that 
the  latter  should  return  half  when  they  reached  a 
place  of  safety.  And  this  was  done  the  more  read¬ 
ily  since  it  was  very  well  known  that  the  more 
nnfortunate  gamblers  had  conspired  to  murder  the 
winners  at  the  first  favtanble  opportunity.  De 
Lussan  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  band; 
though,  having  invested  his  thirty  thousand  pieces 
of  eight  in  precious  stones,  his  booty  was  probably 
the  lightest  of  all.  But  for  all  that  he  had  the 
prudence  to  intrust  a  third  of  it  to  other  hands ; 
and  a  veryeffective  method  of  assuring  his  life  this 
proved.  The  day  closed,  as  will  probably  be  sur- 
laised,  with  solemn  prayer. 

Having  secured  seventy  or  eighty  horses  to  carry 
their  foo^  and  such  among  them  as  might  happen 
to  be  disabled,  they  set  out  on  the  2d  of  Janua- 
and  admirably  did  they  conduct  their  march, 
^ey  had  an  advanced  guard  of  forty  men,  and  a 
rearward  of  an  equal  number,  while  mounted 
buccaneers'  scouted  in  couples  far  away  on  all 
sides. 

They  never  entered  a  wood  without  firing  down 
the  avenues  and  into  the  coverts  at  the  entrance. 
They  alwws  encamped  on  some  commanding  emi¬ 
nence.  They  placed  their  sentinels  and  went  the 
rounds  with  military  precision.  And  they  roused 
and  formed  for  the  march  at  beat  of  drum.  The 
country  was  soon  in  fierce  commotion  round  them, 
dogging  them  perpetually  with  strong  bodies  of  cav¬ 
alry  :  obstructing  the  forest-paths  and  mountain- 
passes  with  felled  trees  and  rocks  hurled  from  the 
cliffs;  firing  the  woods  and  savannas  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  posting  ambuscades  at  everj'  convenient 

rt.  But,  thanks  to  their  fine  order,  not  one  of 
se  devices  succeeded  in  injuring  the  buccaneers. 
On  they  wound  through  the  difficult  forests,  and 
up  they  went  shivering  through  the  misty  moun¬ 
tain-passes  towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  here 
probably  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  find¬ 
ing  the  country  devastated  before  them,  and  the 
enemy  indefatigable  upon  their  track.  They 
reached  Segovia  in  the  midst  of  this  Alpine  dis¬ 
trict  on  the  12th,  and  much  to  their  surprise  found 
it  deserted  too ;  for  they  had  calculated  that  there 
at  least  they  must  prepare  for  some  resistance. 
But  all  that  was  to  come.  An  old  and  skilful  W al- 
loon  ofiicer  with  a  powerful  force  and  ample  re¬ 
sources  at  his  command  was  busy  not  many  leagues 
in  their  front.  And  they  had  escaped  so  well 
hitherto,  merely  because  it  was  considered  wisest 
to  involve  them  inextricably  in  this  difficult  coun¬ 
try  previous  to  assailing  them  with  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  force. 

At  sunrise  on  the  13th  they  paused  on  a  hill-top, 
and  seeing  some  cattle  on  a  height  half  a  mile  in 
front,  they  despatched  a  party  across  the  valley  to 
secure  them.  This  detachment  returned  in  half 
an  hour  with  startling  news.  What  they  had  tak¬ 
en  for  cattle  were  but  a  few  of  thousands  of  saddled 
horses ;  the  road  crept  up  that  same  height  through 
a  ravine  cut  by  a  torrent,  and  for  the  first  fifty 
yards  of  its  ascent  was  heaped  with  felled  trees, 
above  which,  one  over  another,  rose  three  formida¬ 


ble  redoubts  crowded  with  men,  while  a  precipice 
and  thicket  rendered  the  rest  of  the  hill  altogether 
impassable.  The  horsemen  in  the  rear,  also,  were 
rapidly  barring  the  path  in  that  direction.  And 
beacons,  flaming  like  volcanoes  along  the  cliffs,  ap¬ 
prised  the  distant  districts  that  the  hour  of  ven¬ 
geance  had  come  at  last. 

So  far  the  buccaneers  were  safe  in  the  trap:  and 
that  it  must  be  allowed  was  a  strong,  one.  But 
every  school-boy  knows  what  an  ugly  customer  a 
snari^  rat  is ;  and  a  buccaneer  in  a  predicament 
like  this  was  not  a  whit  less  perplexingty  fierce  and 
formidable  to  Mexican  Spaniards.  De  Lussan  and 
his  comrades  acknowledged  all  their  peril  at  once 
and  Iwaoed  themselves  to  meet  it.  Despatching  a 
dozen  of  their  comrades — proved  cragsmen  all— 
to  search  the  mountiun  side  under  cover  of  the 
thick  forest,  —  they  set  aboht  fortifjing  their  port. 
Towards  night  the  scouts  returned  and  pronounced 
it  just  possible  to  scale  the  barrier  in  front.  That 
was  all  the  buccaneers  needed,  and  selecting  eightj 
men  to  keep  the  camp,  with  directions  to  witt  fin 
themselves  as  best  they  could  should  the  coming 
fight  prove  disastrous,  “  they  said  their  prayers  as 
low  as  they  could,  that  the  Spaniards  might  nut  hear 

them, ”  and  crept  out  on  their  perilous  enterprise, 
just  as  the  moon  began  to  show  above  the  horizon. 
The  Spaniards,  too,  went  through  their  vespers, 
but  in  much  noisier  style,  accompanyii^each  re¬ 
sponse  with  a  discharge  of  small  arms.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  ceased,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  night  the 
adventurers  heard  nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  to^ 
rent,  the  watchword  of  the  sentinels,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  whirr  of  a  bird  disturbed  from  its  nest. 
Slowly  and  painfully  they  labored  forward,  through 
brake  and  quagmire,  up  precipitous  cliffs  and 
across  griant  trunks  that  had  fallen  through  age,  — 
more  than  once  brought  to  a  despairing  halt  by 
their  difficulties,  but  always  impelled  to  fresh  exer¬ 
tion,  by  the  recollection  of  their  danger.  When 
day  broke  they  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain.  A  little  to  the  left  they  recognized 
the  road,  and  a  few  yards  lower  down  they  heard 
the  tread  of  the  topmost  Spanish  sentinel ;  but  he 
and  all  beneath  was  as  yet  enveloped  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  mist.  Half  an  hour’s  halt  to  take  breath,  look 
to  their  weapons,  and  gather  their  ranks;  and 

then,  just  as  the  fog  lifted,  down  they  went  like  an 
avalanche,  or  the  Highlanders  through  the  pass  of 
Killiecrankie.  A  fierce  halloo  called  up  the  Span¬ 
iards,  a  crashing  volley  mowed  them  down,  —  and 
then  with  nervous  iwms  and  bloody  blades  the  buc¬ 
caneers  were  among  them.  The  best  and  bravest 
were  slain  at  once,  the  rest  turned  and  fled.  But 
they  had  been  too  mischievously  skilful  in  barri¬ 
cading  the  pass  for  flight  to  avail  them  much ;  and 
while  they  floundered  among  its  thousand  impedi¬ 
ments  they  were  massacred  without  mercy.  Then 
followed  the  flight  of  the  horsemen  in  the  rear,  and 
the  junction  of  those  who  had  maintained  the 
camp  during  that  fearfully  anxious  night  with  those 
who  had  toiled  to  victory  through  such  appalling 
difficulties.  Te  Deum  was  chanted  on  the  field; 
tlie  slain  were  stripped  of  their  valuables  and  their 
boots;  and  hundreds  of  horses  being  seized  and 
hundreds  more  hamstrung  to  prevent  pursuit, — 
the  whole  band  mounted  and  resumed  the  march 
with  the  loss  of  but  a  single  man  slain  and  two 
wounded.  Two  days  after  they  passed  a  similar 
formidable  intrenchment,  and  on  the  third  anoth¬ 
er,  but  both  alike  deserted.  That  morning’s  work 
was  enough  for  the  Spaniards;  they  showed  no 
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more  on  the  track.  At  last,  on  the  1 7th  of  Janu»- 
rr,  the  buccaneers  gained  the  southern  declivity  of 
plateau  and  the  head-waters  of  the  river  they 
sought. 

The  torrent  here  was  too  fierce  and  broken  for 
canoes,  so  they  constructed  a  host  of  piperies. 
Each  of  these  very  primitive  craft  consisted  of  four 
or  five  logs  some  six  feet  long,  bound  together  by 
creeping  plants,  and  carried  two  men,  who  stood  one 
at  each  end  and  guided  it  with  poles.  This  kind 
of  navigation  was  rather  precarious,  especially  the 
first  day,  when  the  iroebooters  started  in  a  crowd, 
and  suffered,  of  course,  no  end  of  collision  and  upset. 
The  pipery,  too,  had  an  awkward  trick  of  desert¬ 
ing  the  surface,  and  progressing  several  feet  be- 


ward  one  of  tumbling  over  as  it  shot  the  numerous 
rapids.  But  when  De  Lussan  and  his  firiends  be¬ 
came  habituated  to  these  trifling  peculiarities,  they 
got  on  very  well,  seldom  averaging  more  than  a 
score  of  immersions  in  the  day. 

As  tor  the  cataracts,  when  the  boom  of  the  fall 
and  the  aspect  of  the  stream  apprised  the  voyagers  of 
their  vicinity,  they  landed  and  let  the  pipery  take 
its  chance.  If  it  passed  the  ordeal  undamaged 
they  re-embarked ;  if  not  they  made  another. 
With  respect  to  food:  they  killed  a  number  of 
horses  the  day  they  set  out ;  but  the  flesh  was  too 
constantly  immersed  to  keep,  and  they  had  to  fling 
it  away  the  second  morning.  Their  firearms  too 
were  rendered  quite  useless.  But  they  found  an 
abundance  of  bananas  along  the  banks,  and  the 
Indians  of  these  parts,  being  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards,  helped  them  a  good  deal.  There  was 
another  risk,  however,  which  some  o£  them  could 
not  so  well  provide  against.  After  the  first  day  it 
was  arranged  that  the  piperies  should  float  one  1^ 
one  at  considerable  intervals ;  and  some  of  those 
reckless  8cam]>8  who  had  lost  all  by  gambling,  took 
advantage  of  this  to  murder  and  rifle  five  of  their 
comrades  who  had  omitted  to  avail  themselves  of 
De  Lussan’s  precaution.  The  adventurers  reached 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  river  by  the  20th  of 
February ;  and  though  some  few  —  Englishmen, 
of  course  —  chose  to  complete  the  voyage  on  their 
beloved  piperies,  the  great  majority  here  made 
them  canoes.  De  Lussan  and  his  party  completed 
and  launched  theirs  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  W  the 
9th  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  tlie  river,  '^ere 
they  found  a  small  vessel,  and  fifty  of  them  crowding 
into  it  were  wafted  to  St.  Domingo  at  a  cost  of 
forty  pieces  of  eight  a  man.  But  it  was  easier  to 
get  home  than  to  recover  from  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  life  they  had  so  long  been  lead- 
ing. 

While  coasting  St.  Domingo,  they  happened  to 
notice  some  planters  riding  along  the  beach,  and  a 
number  of  them,  thinking  that  they  were  still  on 
the  Pacific,  ran  to  their  arms,  and  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  firing.  They  landed  on  the  4th 
of  April  at  Petit  Guaves,  so  delighted  to  find  them¬ 
selves  among  people  of  the  same  tongue,  that  they 
burst  into  tears ;  “  grateful,”  says  De  Lussan,  “  that 
after  we  had  undergone  so  many  perils  it  had 
pleased  the  Almighty  Maker  of  earth  and  seas  to 
grant  us  a  safe  deliverance.  For  my  own  part,” 
he  adds,  “  I  ^d  so  little  hope  of  ever  escaping, 
that  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  I  could  not  per¬ 
suade  myself  that  my  return  was  anything  more 
than  a  pleasant  illusioa;  and  I  dreaded  to  go  to 
sleep  lest  on  waking  1  should  find  myself  back 
among  the  hardships  of  a  Buccaneer. 


THE  MINUTE  NERVF^STRUCTURE  OP 
THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

BY  UR.  RANK. 

Mr.  Hulks  has  recently  been  delivering  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  structure  of  the  eye,  at  the  Roy  al 
Ckillege  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  The 
course  was  brought  to  a  close  a  few  days  since  by 
a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  description  of  the 
minute  nerve-structure  of  the  organ,  in  which  the 
lecturer  ably  demonstrated  pretty  well  all  that  is 
known  at  the  mresent  time  in  this  still  somewhat 
mysterious  and  recondite  branch  of  human  anato¬ 
my,  and  in  doing  this  had  to  deal  somewhat  with 
paradox,  and  to  indicate  the  road  to  further  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  field,  indeed,  is  a  peculiarly  rich 
one,  both  in  snggestimi  and  in  material  for  philo> 
Sophie  thought. 

The  lecturer  dwelt  very  lucidly,  and  with  some 
measure  of  professional  relish  and  affection,  upon 
the  delicate  mechanism  by  which  an  exquisite  phys¬ 
ical  impression  seems  to  be  transmuted  into  a  yet 
more  exquisite  vital  action.  He  traced  out,  by  the 
combinea  power  of  a  pictorial  hand  and  tongue,  the 
way  in  which  vesicles,  and  fibres,  and  prisms  are 
piled  into  successive  layers,  baccillary,  outer,  inner 
and  inU-rmediately,  and  finely,  granular;  nerve- 
vesicled,  nerve-fibred,  and  limitary,  and  the  rest. 
All  of  which,  however,  when  reduced  to  ultimate 
simplicity,  simply  means  that  into  this  wonderful 
organ  nerve-fibnls  run  on  end,  and  are  then  bunched 
with  ripe-nerve  vesicles,  somewhat  as  the  fruit 
stalks  of  a  vine  are  bunchcfl  with  ripe  grapes ;  the 
vesicles,  however,  being  grouped  more  or  less  into 
interrupted  layers,  and  the  whole  thickness  of  nerve- 
vesicle  and  nerve-structure  being  bound  together 
by  transverse  bands  (ff  non-nervous  fibre,  or  con¬ 
nective  texture.  On  one  side  this  remarkable  mesh 
of  organized  fabric  is  defended  by  a  compact  “  limi¬ 
tary  membrane  ”  of  inwoven  fibres.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  pavemented  by  a  layer  of  rods,  or  prisms, 
imbedded  upon  the  subjacent  texture,  somewhat  as 
the  wood  prisms  are  imbedded  upon  the  subjacent 
surface  in  one  particulai-  method  of  paving  the 
streets.  These  prisms,  ot  rods,  are  fairly  held  to 
be  the  essentially  physical  parts  of  the  structure, 
because  they  are  “  optical  ”  in  character  and  look ; 
straight-sid^,  regular,  r^d,  and  exact ;  instead  of 
being  vital  and  physiological  of  aspect,  like  the 
subjacent  granular  and  vesicular  layers.  There 
is,  however,  also  an  intermediate  and  debatable 
pmund  of  considerable  interest,  where  a  series  of 
bulbous  expansions,  or  “  cones,”  connect  the  physi¬ 
cal  domain  of  the  rods  with  the  physiological  do¬ 
main  of  the  granules  and  vesicles,  in  wMch  the 
transmutation  of  the  physical  into  the  vital  action 
is  presumed,  most  rationally,  and  in  all  probability 
correctly,  to  be  effected.  There  is  obvioudy  a  very 
delicate  and  subtle  fibrous  connection  between  the 
cones  which  lie  on  the  threshold  of  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  domain,  and  the  outer  grannies  which  are  with¬ 
in  its  pale.  A  fine  fibre  passes  from  the  granule, 
through  a  sort  of  outer  limiting  membrane,  into  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  cone ;  and  this  fibre  has 
been  described  by  some  observers  as  being  carried 
on  into  the  prism,  or  rod.  The  cones,  however, 
fall  asunder  very  readily  from  the  prisms;  their 
connection  with  them  is  very  frail  and  slight.  In 
the  eyes  of  many  birds  the  exact  points  of  connec¬ 
tion  are  “jewelled”  by  beads  of  very  remarkable 
and  luilliant  color ;  but  these  optical  gems  are  not 
found  in  the  more  sober  and  prosaic  eyes  of  man. 
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This  18  pretty  well  all  that  the  microscopic  anato¬ 
mist  is  aolc  to  tell  regarding  this  wonderftil  piece 
of  elaborate  living  organization. 

But  the  imiuirer  does  not  reach  even  this  stage 
without  coming  across  paradox.  He  has  had  clear¬ 
ly  displayed  before  him  a  beautiful  structure  spread 
into  a  broad  membrane  in  which  there  are  tubes, 
or  prisms,  for  the  reception  of  light-beams  on  one 
side,  and  nerve-vesicles  and  fibres,  to  be  acted  upon 
vitally  by  the  rays  that  are  received  by  the  prisms, 
at  the  other  side.  When  this  plan  of  arrangement 
is  first  perceived,  it  is  very  naturally  anticipated 
that  the  prisms  which  receive  the  light  are  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  fabric,  and  that  the  vital  vesicles 
and  fibres  are  on  its  inner  side.  This,  however, 
strange  to  say,  is  not  the  case,  —  tlie  nerve-struc¬ 
tures  are  on  the  outer  side,  or  that  upon  wliich  the 
light  first  strikes  in  the  interior  cavity  of  the  ^e, 
and  the  optical  prisms  are  on  the  inner  side.  The 
eye,  in  regard  to  itn  intimate  internal  structure,  is  not 
like  a  camera  in  which  the  opening  of  the  window  is 
in  front,  and  the  ground-glass  screen  for  the  painting 
of  the  picture  at  the  back  of  the  dark  chamber.  The 
arrangement  is  virtually  just  reversed.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  window  is  behind,  and  the  screen  in 
front,  and  the  light  has  to  pass  clean  through  the 
screen  to  the  window,  and  has  then  to  be  thrown 
back  from  it,  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  screen. 
The  whole  of  the  granular,  vesicular,  and  fibrous 
layers,  which  form  the  vital  portion  of  the  organ, 
are  so  exquisitely  transparent  that  the  light  passes 
froely  through  them,  as  it  would  through  the  clear¬ 
est  film  of  glass,  then  strikes  into  the  closely  ranked 
tubes  and  prisms,  and  reaches  their  bottoms ;  but 
finding  no  outlet  there,  reboflnds  upon  the  nerve- 
structures  it  has  just  permeated,  to  be  felt  by  them 
in  its  reflected  and  spent-ball-like  state  as  sensation. 
Why  it  is  that  vision  is  thus  brought  about  by  this 
rebound,  and  back-stroke  influence  of  luminous  vi¬ 
bration,  no  one  can  say.  No  one  can  tell  how  it  is 
that  the  light  rushes  through  the  sentient  nerve- 
membrane  In  its  first  direct  course  without  exciting 
visual  perception  in  it ;  or  why  on  its  return-course, 
or  rebound,  it  does  not  again  pass  through  in  the 
same  unperceived  way.  The  prisms  and  the  cones 
no  doubt  contain  within  their  walls  the  explanation 
of  the  mysterj’.  It  is,  unquestionably,  by  their  in¬ 
strumentality  that  light  is  changed  into  “sight,” 
and  no  doubt  the  back-stroke  action  that  looks  so 
paradoxical  to  the  uninitiated  observer  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ways  and  means.  In  some  wonderful 
way  the  prisms  absorb  the  physical  energy  that 
traverses  the  million-mile  chasms  of  space  in  almost 
unmeasurable  instants  ;  and  convert  its  spent- 
force  rebound  into  vital  feeling.  But  in  ichat  way 
the  marvellous  transformation  is  brought  about, 
neither  optician  nor  physiologist,  can  yet  declare. 

The  prisms  (or  rods  and  cones^  associated  with 
the  vitsu  nerve-structure  of  the  numan  eye  have 
been  conceived  to  be  each  a  complete  piece  of  op¬ 
tical  apparatus  in  itself;  a  virtual  camera  obscura, 
or  dark  chamber,  in  which  the  cone  plays  the  part 
of  lens,  and  the  prism,  or  rod,  the  part  of  opaque 
walls. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  eyes  of  some 
creatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  organization  tlian 
man,  the  walls  of  these  prisms  are  coated  inside 
with  a  dark  pigment,  much  as  the  cavities  of  arti¬ 
ficial  cameras  are  painted  with  lamp  black,  to  pre¬ 
vent  confusing  dispersions  and  reflations.  In  the 
human  eye  the  dark  absorbent  coating  is  dispensed 
with,  mainly  because  the  cavity  of  each  prism  is  so 


narrow  and  long,  that  the  dispersions  and  reflec¬ 
tions  which  would  have  room  for  play  in  wider  quar- 
tere  are  stifled  for  want  of  space.  In  the  human  eye 
the  isolation  of  each  separate  stroke  of  light  appears 
to  be  seemed  by  the  refined  delicacy  of  the  optic 
part  of  the  apparatus,  rather  than  by  the  blacken¬ 
ing  of  the  tubes.  Uiat,  at  any  rate,  is  at  the 
iiresent  time  the  explanation  of  the  anomaly  offered 
Dy  physiological  ingenuity.  In  this  particular  also, 
there  is,  most  probably,  room  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  this  curious 
apparatus  of  prismatic  chambers  pavementing  the 
interior  surface  of  the  nerve-coats  of  the  eye,  with¬ 
out  being  forcibly  struck  with  its  intrinsic  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  chambered  structure  of  the  compound 
eyes  of  insects,  in  which  a  faint  mosaic  of  external 
nature  is  laid  down  in  light  by  sifting  and  sorting 
the  parcels  of  rays  in  the  precise  oraer  in  which 
they  are  thrown  from  the  external  objects  that  are 
distributed  around.  In  all  probability  the  eye  of 
man  is  a  compound  eye  with  a  dinerence:  the 
coarse  elementary  type  of  eye-organization  extended 
and  perfected  by  additional  contrivances. 

In  one  part  of  the  seeing  nerve-membrane  spread 
out  around  the  interior  of  the  human  eye,  there  is 
a  spot  which  is  deserving  of  a  separate  and  an  es¬ 
pecial  notice.  It  looks,  at  first  glance,  like  a  pit 
or  depression,  in  the  woven  fabric.  It  lies  near  the 
centre  of  the  concave  eyeball,  and  it  has  thence 
been  designated  the  “  fovea  centralis.”  The  cause 
of  the  pit  is  simply  that  the  substance  of  tlie  woven 
membrane  is  here  thinned  away.  This  effect,  how¬ 
ever,  is  produced  merely  by  the  removal  of  the  gran¬ 
ules  and  fibres,  and  coarser  elements  of  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  remaining  portions,  the  prisms  and  cones, 
and  nerve-vesicles  are  smaller  and  finer  than  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  membrane,  and  they  are 
proportionaU'ly  more  numerous,  and  more  closely 
packed  together. 

Indeed,  they  are  more  delicately  and  more  ex¬ 
quisitely  organized,  and  on  that  account  perform 
their  appointed  task  of  seeing  with  finer  precision 
and  finish.  This  portion  of  the  eye  is  accordingly 
employed  when  any  extraordinary  effort  of  vision 
has  to  be  made.  There  is  neither  paradox  nor 
uncertainty  about  the  nature  of  this  8{)ot.  Its 
character  is  well  ascertained  and  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  seeming  speck  is  in  reality  a  tract 
of  refined  finish  and  perfection,  in  which  the  optical 
and  vital  structure  of  the  organ  is  raised  to  the 
highest  strain  of  perfection.  The  coarser  portions 
of  the  fabric  are  drawn  away,  and  the  finer  {lortions, 
and  more  essential  elements,  are  further  refined 
and  vitalized.  The  “  central  pit  ”  is  in  re.ality  the 
“microscope  of  the  eye,”  the  part  of  the  organ 
wliich  is  drawn  upon  for  all  its  most  exact,  and 
delicate,  and  exhaustive  operations. 

The  “  fovea  centralis  ”  of  the  human  eye  has, 
however,  an  indirect  bearing  upon  a  paradox,  al¬ 
though  unjiaradoxical  in  itself.  The  discovery  of 
its  character  and  structure  suggests  a  complete 
explanation  of  a  matter  that  has  puzzled  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  distinguished  opticians  of 
the  day.  The  puzzle,  reduced  to  its  simplest  form 
of  expression,  is  this,  —  If,  in  the  deepening  twi¬ 
light  of  the  evening,  a  telescope  of  considerable 
aperture  and  low  power  is  directed  to  the  face  of  a 
clock  when  the  figures  and  hands  of  the  dial  have 
already  become  quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
they  bi^ome  perfectly  plain  again  as  if  more  light 
had  been  thrown  upon  them.  The  telescope  is  a 
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faint-seeing  as  well  as  a  far-seeing  instrument.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  telescope  virtually  en¬ 
larges  the  aperture  of  the  eye  that  avails  itself  of 
its  co-operation.  The  comparatively  large  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  instrument  gathers  in  additional  light, 
and  so  paints  the  image  within  the  eye  with  pro 

girtionally  augments  brilliancy  and  splendor. 

ut  if,  in  faint  twilight,  an  optical  lens  of  high 
power,  which  really  augments  tne  size  of  the  visible 
picture  very  much  more  than  it  adds  to  its  illumi¬ 
nation,  be  employed  in  looking  at  an  inconspicuous 
object,  the  same  result  ensues.  The  print  of  the 
Times  newspaper  can  be  distinctly  deciphered 
by  a  very  small  and  very  powerfully  magnifying 
lens  of  glass  when  no  trace  of  the  letters  can  be 
discerned  by  the  unassisted  eye.  Now  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  curious  and  unanticipated  fact  is 
physiological  rather  than  optical.  When  a  power¬ 
ful  magnifying  glass  is  used  in  looking  at  a  small, 
faint  object,  the  picture  of  that  object  is  spreatl 
over  a  very  much  larger  surface  on  the  membrane 
within  the  eye.  Consequently,  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  of  the  minute  prisms  and  nerve-fibres 
of  the  organ  become  engaged  in  the  work  of  dis¬ 
criminating  the  details  and  features  of  the  delinea¬ 
tion.  Tht!  increase  of  nerve-power  enlisted  in  the 
effort  to  see  virtually  has  the  same  effect  as  in¬ 
creasing  the  force  of  the  stimulus.  Vital  energy  is 
brought  into  action  to  compensate  for  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  physical  impacts.  When  a  powerful 
lens  is  used  to  assist  vision,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  nerve-coat  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  for  the 
time  t)eing  practically  converted  into  a  fovea  cen¬ 
tralis.  A  larger  number  of  the  visual  prisms  and 
fibres  are  caused  to  perform  the  particular  work  on 
hand,  and  the  work  is  accordingly  more  delicately, 
completely,  and  ex(jui8itely  accomplished.  By  the 
use  of  the  lens  the  entire  eye  is  converted  into  a 
microscope.  All  parts  of  its  seeing  membrane  be¬ 
come  endowed  with  the  superior  powers  which 
otherwise  belong  to  the  “  central  pit  ”  alone. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  strong  probability 
that  the  conical  appendages  of  the  rc^s  or  prisms 
of  the  human  eye  are  the  material  instruments  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  transmutation  of  physical  impact 
into  vital  action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  little  bodies  are  very  important  parts  of  the 
organ  in  eyes  fitted  for  the  most  perfect  kind  of 
vision.  Eyes  can,  nevertheless,  be  made  without 
them.  Tliey  are  entirely  absent  in  the  eyes  of 
night-prowling  animals  like  the  owl  and  the  bat. 
The  inference  is  hence  very  fairly  drawn  by  some 
of  the  (iemian  physiologists,  that  the  sight  of  these 
nocturnal  creatures  must  be  wanting  in  some  of  the 
higher  attributes  of  the  stmse.  As  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  to  bring  the  owl  and  the  bat  into  the  Court  of 
Scientific  Inquiry  to  give  evidence  upon  this  point, 
the  great  expeiimentum  crucis  of  all  the  more 
occult  and  subtle  difficulties  of  vital  organization, 
pathology,  will  have  to  be  appealed  to.  In  ail 
probability  some  day  an  owl-eyed  or  a  bat-eyed 
human  being  will  be  discovered  who  will  be  able 
to  tell  how  external  nature  looks  to  “  coneless  ” 
eyes.  Possibly  Schultze’s  idea  that  such  eyes  see 
everything  in  monotonous  white  and  black  shadow 
may  be  near  the  truth. 

RACINE,  WITH  A  GLANCE  AT  HIS 
TRAGEDIES. 

YOUTH  OF  RACINE. 

Jean  Racine  was  bom  at  Fertd  Milon,  21  st  De¬ 
cember,  1639.  He  learned  Latin  at  the  College  of  | 


Beauvais,  where,  in  one  of  the  juvenile  battles  1 
fought  in  imitation  of  the  intestine  struggles  in  !  | 
which  the  children’s  parents  were  engaged,  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  his  forehead,  of  which  the  mark 
remained  during  life.  Being  removed  to  Port  Roy¬ 
al  des  Chainps,  he  was  enabled  by  the  able  schol¬ 
ar,  Claude  Lancelot,  to  understand  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  need  not  be 
understood  by  this  that  all  the  passages  which  have 
since  given  so  much  trouble  to  Person  and  other 
English  and  German  scholars,  were  thoroughly 
mastered  by  him.  The  spirit  of  poesy  paid  him 
early  visits.  He  would  take  his  darling  authors, 
and  spend  days  in  the  woods  enjoying  their  beauties, 
and  indulging  in  tlie  poetic  images  presenting  them¬ 
selves  before  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 

The  discretion  of  his  master  is  not  at  all  to  be  i 
boasted  of.  Finding  him  stud^ng  the  Greek  ro¬ 
mance  of  Bishop  Heliodorus,  “  The  Loves  of  The- 
agenes  and  Chariclea,”  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek 
romances  extant,  and  a  thoroughly  harmless  one,  he 
took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire. 

He  used  another  copy,  afterwards  procured,  in  the 
same  way.  The  third  was  voluntary,  presented  (a  j 
month  or  so  later)  to  the  severe  tutor  with  the  j 
words,  “  Here 's  a  third  victim  for  the  flames :  I  i 
have  it  all  by  heart.” 

Racine’s  early  platitudes  in  Greek  and  Latin 
verse  were  not  much  better  or  worse  than  the  un¬ 
necessary  and  unhappy  efforts  of  other  modern  gen¬ 
iuses  in  the  same  line.  But  his  “  Nymphe  de  la 
Seine,”  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of  the  young  King 
with  the  Spanish  Princess,  met  with  imwontcd  suc¬ 
cess.  Chapelain,  who  was  then  head-ranger  of 
Mount  Parnassus  to  the  Court,  spoke  so  favorably 
of  it  to  the  Minister  Colbert,  that  he  presented  a 
purse  of  a  hundred  louis  to  the  poet,  and  soon  after  j 
put  him  on  the  pension  list  for  six  hundred  livres.  \ 
To  an  ardent  poetic  spirit  this  must  have  been  a  I 
strong  incentive  to  make  literatiue  his  nnique  pro-  ‘ 
fession ;  but  his  uncle,  Vicar-General  of  Usez,  in 
Languedoc,  who  wished  to  resign  his  living  to  him 
at  his  death,  induced  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  and 
study  theology.  He  was  obliged  also  to  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  jurisprudence,  distracting  and  unpalatable 
occupations  both,  for  a  young  man  of  his  peculiar 
talents.  Writing  to  La  Fontaine  he  said,  “  I  spend 
my  evenings  with  my  uncle,  with  St.  Thomas,  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  Virgil.” 

He  did  perhaps  a  wiser  thing  than  any  of  these, 

—  he  studied  his  own  language,  and  when  he  be¬ 
gan  to  be  known  his  composition  was  remarked  for 
a  propriety  of  expression,  and  what  might  be 
termed  daring  combination  of  words,  a  richness  of  f 
style,  an  energy,  a  movement  unknown  to  French  1 
writers  before  his  time.  Getting  tired  of  waiting 
for  promotion  in  an  ungenial  place,  he  returned  to 

The  first  acted  tragedy  of  our  poet  was  the 
“  Thebaide  ”  (the  Seven  before  Thebes),  which  | 
made  its  appearance  in  1664.  J 

LLS  FREUE8  ENNEMIS  AND  ALEXANDRE.  i 

In  tliis  piece  the  monologue  of  locasta,  in  the  !] 
third  act,  the  inteniew  of  me  rival  brother-kings  ■  1 
in  the  fourth,  and  the  animated  description  of  the  ^  j 
internecine  fight  in  the  fifth,  were  the  passages  • 
most  approved  by  the  judges.  However,  the  stem 
contention  of  determined  spirits,  or  the  word-paint¬ 
ing  of  the  deadly  stmggle  of  a  heady  fray,  were  not 
the  things  after  his  heart,  which  was  more  suscept¬ 
ible  to  the  tender  passions,  including,  in  chief,  | 
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pity  »n<l  the  domestic  affections.  There  was  an 
erident  imitation  of  Corneille  in  the  Tkehaide. 

He  read  his  !>econd  piece,  Alexandra,  to  Cor¬ 
neille  beture  representation,  and  the  great  trage¬ 
dian  uttered  this  opinion  at  the  close :  “  I  judge 
by  this  play  that  your  talent  is  eminently  poetic, 
not  dramatic.”  As  Corneille  was  so  injudicious  on 
one  occasion  as  to  say  that  he  prefem‘d  Luean  to 
Virgil,  Racine’s  satiric  inend,  Wileau,  made  this 
epigram  on  his  taste :  — 

“  It  a  ponibto  to  rhyiiK  writ,  snd  jti.  wsnt  Jodsment ; 

It  a  possible  to  obtsin  the  oame  of  poet  Id  the  city. 

And  yet  not  be  abk  to  datinsuish  between  Virsil  and  Lucan.  ” 

In  the  papers  on  Muli^re  was  mention  made  of 
Alexandre  being  withdrawn  iiom  that  great  man’s 
company,  and  given  to  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bourgogne.  Moli^re’s  people,  though  excellent  in 
comedy,  were  not  art  home  in  tragedy ;  at  least,  so 
thought  Boileau  and  others  of  Racine’s  friends. 
In  consequence  a  coolness  arose  between  the  two 
great  dramatists  which  continued  through  life.  A 
circumstance  of  this  removal,  very  aiinm  ing  to  Mo- 
li^re,  was  the  loss  of  his  best  actress,  l4ademois<‘lle 
Dnparc,  who  accompanied  Alexandre  to  the  rival 
house. 

Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  tragedy  at  the  The¬ 
atre  de  Monsieur  (Molihre’s),  an  Abbe  was  ob¬ 
served  during  a  sermon  to  be  in  great  uneasiness. 
He  twisted  himself  about,  grimaced  in  a  feariiil 
manner,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  whisper  from  time 
to  time,  “  O  Racine,  O  Racine  I  ”  A  friend  sitting 
near  at  last  whispered,  “  What  is  disturbing  you 
about  Racine  ?  ”  “  O  my  friend,  don’t  you  per¬ 
ceive  the  identity  of  my  position  with  that  of  the 
author  of  Alexandre “How  so?”  “I  wrote 
this  sermon  to  which  you  are  listening.  It  is  an 
admirable  discourse,  but  this  executioner  delivers 
it  as  Moliere’s  actors  did  Racine’s  piece.  If  I  had 
intrusted  it  to  another  it  would  have  the  success  which 
Alexandre  has  had  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.” 

Racine  in  his  first  glow  of  self  complacency  was 
boasting  to  Boileau  of  the  ease  he  found  in  putting 
his  verses  together.  “  Dear  friend,”  said  the  critic, 
“  I  will  endeavor  to  teach  you  to  make  these  same 
easy  verses  with  some  dilficulty.” 

In  one  of  Boileau’s  “  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,”  he 
pleasantly  ridiculed  his  friend’s  making  a  petit 
mailre  in  love  out  of  the  insatiable  comjueror. 
Pluto  is  in  some  trouble ;  he  has  a  little  insurrec¬ 
tion  to  quell,  and  is  consulting  Diogenes.  They 
see  the  shade  of  Alexander  approach,  and  Diogenes 
exclaims  in  some  surprise,  — 

“  I  believe  that  it  is  Alexander.  How  changed 
he  is  I  I  can  scarcely  recognize  him.  His  physiog¬ 
nomy  is  neither  Grecian  nor  Barbarian ;  it  is  that 
of  a  petit  maitre-warrior.  His  long  travels  must 
have  made  a  great  alteration  in  him.  It  is  Alexan¬ 
der,  however.” 

Pluto,  however,  being  in  need  of  a  champion  is 
determined  that  the  new-comer  must  be  the  genuine 
hero.  He  cries  out,  “  Draw  near,  generous  con¬ 
queror  of  Asia,  draw  near.  Fighting  is  at  hand. 
The  king  of  hell  has  need  of  your  strong  arm.” 
The  hero,  bent  on  quite  another  business,  utters  a 
rhapsody  on  love.  “  Did  I  not  say  well,”  observed 
Dk^nes,  “  that  he  has  been  spoiled  by  his  travels  ? 
Alexander  the  Great  is  now  only  a  sighing  youth.” 
Pluto  adds,  — 

“  What  abominable  nonsense  he  utters  1  £h  1 
Alexander  who  breathed  only  in  combats,  sighing 
to  his  mistress,  resigned  heart  and  soul  to  a 
woman  I  *’ 

L  _  _ _  _ _ 


Alexander  continues,  adilresaing  his  Dulcinea; _ 

“  How  little  yrn  know  of  the  violenee  of  n;  kwe,  — 

Of  a  lore  which  breathes  oot  all  iu  slKhs  to  you ! 

1  confess  that  ere  now  I  minyleil  with  armed  men ; 

My  heart  aspired  after  nauiht  but  renown  ; 

Bat  now,  alas,  thine  eyes,  these  amiable  tyrants. 

Very  diSerent  eft  cts  hare  produced  on  my  soul. 

The  name  of  conqueror  it  desires  no  more.” 

“  We  must,”  says  Diogenes  in  an  aside,  “  send 
him  to  keep  company  with  the  Grand  C>tu8.”  Al¬ 
exander  continues,  — 

“  Eh,  do  you  imayine  that,  cruel  to  myself 
I  would  have  in  this  bleak  region  a  beauty  to  rare  t  ” 

The  king  of  hell  much  chagrined  at  bis  own  dis¬ 
appointment,  cries,  — 

“  To  Cerberus  with  his  extravagant  tendemefi  I 
By  my  sceptre  he  is  as  great  a  fool  a.s  the  rest.  A 

City  that  IVIacedon  did  not  jiosst'ss  a  hinatic  asylum, 
f  they  had  treated  him  as  a  madman  above,  he ’d 
have  brought  some  sense  down  here.  Shut  him  up.” 

In  fact  the  great  contpieror  was  so  occupied  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  that  Porus  enjoyed  more  of  the 
warlike  interest  of  the  piece,  and  much  of  the  poetry 
was  weak. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  obtained  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  priory  of  E[>inay,  but  all  the  bene¬ 
fit  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  as  his  claim 
was  disputed,  and  a  lawsuit  followed,  which  nei¬ 
ther  he  nor  his  opponent  nor  the  judges  under¬ 
stood,  but  which  he  afterwards  made  capital  of  in 
his  comedy  of  tlie  Plaideurs.  He  was  soon  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  more  annoying  quarrel.  His  aunt,  a 
Iteliffieuse  of  Port  Royal,  finding  him  much  taken 
up  with  the  player-folk,  wrote  him  a  feeling  letter 
on  the  danger  he  was  in  from  consorting  with  men 
of  loose  lives,  disapproved  of  by  the  Church,  and  li¬ 
able  to  be  excluded  (unless  previously  reconciled) 
frxim  Christian  burial  at  their  death. 

Racine  looked  on  this  letter  as  a  sort  of  excom¬ 
munication,  and  while  he  was  suffering  from  the 
smart,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  controversy 
between  the  mad  enthusiast  Desmarets  <!c  Saint 
Sorlin,  and  the  simple,  and  timid,  and  withal  pro¬ 
found  scholar  and  pure  moralist,  Pierre  Nicole  of 
Port  Royal.  Desmarets  had  com  posted  many  plays 
and  poems,  and  a  romance  or  two,  one  of  them  ob¬ 
scene  enough.  He  put  the  “  Imitation  of  Christ  ” 
in  poor  French  poetry,  and  ^vrote  the  “  Triumphs 
of  Grace,”  and  an  epic  j)ocm  or  two.  His  Vifion- 
naires  was  considered  the  mastorpiece  among  his 
dramatic  works.  He  was  entitled  the  greatest  fool 
among  the  poets,  and  the  greatest  poet  among  the 
fools.  He  took  on  him  to  explain  the  Apocalypse, 
the  leading  idea  being  himself  as  sent  for  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  man.  In  his  “  Advice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to 
the  King,”  he  promised  Louis  XIV.  the  Moham¬ 
medan  empire,  through  the  moans  of  144,000  vic¬ 
tims,  who  under  him  would  establish  the  true  relig¬ 
ion.  Jansenists  and  Atheists  were  his  special 
Betes  Noires. 

PIERRE  NICOLE,  OP  PORT  ROYAL. 

Of  a  very  different  type  was  his  literary  antag¬ 
onist,  Nicole,  of  Port  Royal.  From  his  youth  this 
man  was  gifted  with  great  penetration  and  a  sur¬ 
prising  memory.  Port  Royal  was  his  favorite 
abode. 

In  1656,  being  then  thirty-one  years  of  twe,  he 
was  advised  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  but  after  an 
examination  of  three  d^s  he  was  discouraged  by 
his  examiner.  Pavilion,  Bishop  of  Aleth,  to  aspire 
to  anything  beyond  mere  tonsure.  Nicole  was  a 
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Jansenist,  yet  on  the  subject  of  quietism  he  sided 
irith  Bishop  Bossuet.  He  died  in  1695  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  His  “  Essays  on  Morality  ”  (thirteen 
vols.  12mo,  1 704)  are  very  highly  esteemed.  There 
are  upwards  of  a  score  of  his  works  extant,  chiefly 
on  moral  or  theological  subjects,  all  distinguished 
by  depth  and  research.  Some  are  controversial,  a 
few  in  defence  of  Jansenism.  His  treatises  against 
infidelity  were  so  closely  reasoned  that  a  nullilidian 
said  of  him :  “  If  yon  commence  to  read  a  tract  of  his, 
be  on  your  guard.  If  you  agree  to  any  one  propo¬ 
sition,  your  mouth  will  be  immediately  closed ;  make 
no  concession  at  all.” 

Nicole,  though  so  eloquent  with  his  pen,  was  as 
unready  as  Goldsmith  or  La  Fontaine  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  said  of  Treville,  a  clever  viva  voce  con- 
troversalist :  “  He  overcomes  me  indeed  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  but  I  have  regained  the  victory  by  the 
time  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.”  Candid, 
simple,  timid,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  frequently  amused  the  solitaries  of  Port 
Royal  witli  his  blunders. 

One  day  as  a  young  woman  was  consulting  him 
upon  a  case  of  conscience.  Father  Fouque,  of  the 
Oratory,  opened  the  door.  “  Ah,  Father,”  said  he, 
“  you  have  come  in  a  good  time.  This  young  wo¬ 
man  wishes  my  advice  in  such  and  such  a  matter,” 
explaining  it  fully.  “  You  can  give  it  much  bet¬ 
ter.”  The  poor  damsel  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and 
good  Pierre  Nicole  got  no  few  reproofs  for  his  in¬ 
discretion.  “  How  am  I  to  blame  ?  ”  said  he. 
“  Is  n’t  Father  Fouquet  my  confessor,  and  sure  I 
keep  no  secret  from  him.  The  girl  has  no  more 
to  fear  from  him  than  from  me.” 

He  lived  a  long  time  in  the  Fauborg  St.  Marcel. 
Being  asked  the  reason  why  he  selected  that  un¬ 
promising  locality,  he  answered :  “  The  enemy  who 
is  now  ravaging  Flanders,  and  threatening  Paris, 
will  enter  by  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  and  be  some 
time  before  he  gets  at  me.”  It  is  said  that  when 
he  presented  himself  to  be  examined  for  sub-deacon- 
ship  the  examiners  found  such  little  (apparent) 
capacity  in  him  that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
pass  him.  Respecting  his  abilities  as  writer  so 
much,  they  expressed  their  concern  and  sorrow  as 
feelingly  as  possible,  but  he  bade  them  not  annoy 
themselves,  it  was  God’s  will. 

This  simple  sage,  on  reading  some  of  Desmaret’s 
lucubrations  on  the  Apocalypse,  took  him  up  sharply 
for  his  presumption,  observing  as  he  went  on  tliat 
he  began  his  evil  course  by  writing  romances  and 
plays,  “  a  quality,”  added  he,  “  not  very  reputable 
in  the  account  of  discreet  people,  but  quite  abomi¬ 
nable  in  the  eyes  of  Christianity.  A  compiler  of 
novels  or  a  playwright  is  alike  a  public  poisoner, 
not  of  the  perishing  bodies,  but  of  the  more  pre¬ 
cious 'soul,  and  chargeable  with  innumerable  mur¬ 
ders.” 

Ri'eine  being  sore  enoush  since  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  froniLis  aunt,  took  this  diatribe  as  if  it 
was  expressly  intended  for  him,  and  returned  an 
angry  and  able  answer,  which  the  ill-willers  of  the 
Port  Royal  gentlemen  put  on  a  par  with  the  Lettren 
Provincialex.  Nicole  did  not  reply,  but  reprisals 
were  made  by  Barbier,  D’Aucour,  and  Dubois.  A 
second  letter  was  prepared  by  Racine,  but  on  its 
being  first  submitted  to  Boileau,  that  sound-judging 
friend  observed  :  “  This  letter  will  do  honor  to  your 
ability,  but  not  to  your  heart.  In  it  you  bitterly 
attack  men  of  great  merit,  to  whom  you  owe  in 
great  part  what  you  are.”  The  letter  was  not 
priuteu,  and  the  poet  calming  down  did  all  in  his 


Eower  to  suppress  the  one  already  in  print  Both> 
owever,  have  been  preserved. 

ANDROMACHE. 

Andromache  succeeded  Alexandre,  the  abilities 
of  the  poet  still  tiirther  developing  themselves  with 
each  successive  piece.  It  is  many  years  since  we 
read  I^iillips’s  “  Distrest  Mother,”  which  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  or  adaptation  of  the  tragedy,  and  distinctly 
remembered  now  much  more  we  enjoyed  the  story 
of  the  “  Three  Calenders  ”  or  the  “  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho.”  Andromache  was  first  pei^rmed  in 
1667,  when  its  author  was  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
Terror  and  pity  are  the  moving  powers.  The 
style  is  noble  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  no  bom¬ 
bast,  no  commonplaces,  and  as  there  is  no  episode 
the  interest  nev^  flags.  We  have  heard  the  de¬ 
spair  and  ftuy  of  Orestes,  the  waverings  of  l^irhus, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Hermione  objected  to;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  catastrophe  could  be 
brought  about  if  these  passions  and  weaknesses 
were  forbidden  to  appear. 

Mile.  Champmesle  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Hermione,  and  though  the  author  was  at  first  very 
apprehensive  of  success  on  her  part,  she  succeeded 
in  giving  him  and  the  public  great  pleasure  by  her 
performance.  The  actor  Montfleury'  so  strenuously 
de{»cted  the  fury  of  Orestes  that  his  death  followed 
after  a  short  illness.  Mondory’s  death  was  caused 
W  his  vigorous  performance  in  the  Marianne  of 
Tristan.  A  wit  of  the  time  said  that  no  successful 
author  would  henceforth  be  pleased  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  killing  his  man. 

This  tragedy  was  the  first  on  the  French  stage 
which  was  honored  by  a  parody.  In  our  days  the 
author  of  a  serious  drama  is  more  pleased  than  oth¬ 
erwise  by  a  burlesque  on  it,  but  R^ine  was  deeply 
olfended  by  the  liberty  taken  with  Andromache. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  a  lawsuit  en¬ 
dured  by  our  p>oet,  which  frustrated  any  intentions 
he  might  have  entertained  of  entering  into  orders. 
One  day  as  he  was  in  company  with  Boileau,  La 
Fontaine,  Chapelle,  and  Furetiere,  — all  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  day  at  the  sign  of  the  sheer,  he  gave 
an  outline  of  the  trial.  After  the  merriment  caused 
by  the  recital  had  sobered  down  a  little,  they  all 
agreed  that  a  comedy  should  be  written  on  the 
event.  A  councillor  of  the  Farlement,  Mons.  de 
Brilhac,  furnished  Racine  with  some  of  the  terms  in 
chicanery  and  the  play  was  produced.  A  few  words 
on  the  outline  of  the  piece  will  not  be  amiss. 

EES  PLAIDEUB8. 

Mons.  Perrin  Dandin,  a  judge  in  Lower  Norman¬ 
dy,  has  his  soul  so  absorbed  in  try  ing  causes  that  he 
has  beheaded  his  cock  for  not  waking  him  up  one 
morning  time  enough,  alleging  that  some  client  had 
greased  the  poor  binl’s  claw  for  his  own  ends. 
Trying  causes  has  become  a  mania  with  him,  and 
his  son  Leander.  employs  the  iiorter.  Petit  Jean,  a 
clever  Picard,  to  confine  the  old  gentleman  to  ^e 
house  and  allow  him  no  legal  indulgence.  But  the 
cunning  judge  makes  a  provision  of  Taw  papers  suffi¬ 
cient  for  three  months,  and  leaps  through  a  win¬ 
dow  in  the  early  dawn.  He  is  secured,  however,  by 
his  son,  his  secretary,  and  little  John,  and  among 
other  complaints,  laments  his  lost  wife,  who  loved 
the  law  as  much  as  he/Wiself. 

“  My  poor  Bkboooette  !  AUu,  whoo  I  think 
Hoir  in  her  life  eh*  never  miseed  a  trial ! 

Never,  never,  never  would  «he  quit  me, 

And  ftoodness  know*  all  ehe  eecurad. 

Bather  than  return  home  empty  banded. 

She  would  make  conveyance  of  the  coffee-room  towels.” 
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They  confine  the  mad  jud^  to  the  house,  and  Le- 
ander  consults  with  the  clerk  about  delivering  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Isabelle,  daughter  of  Chicaneau,  a  crazv  client 
worthy  of  the  judge.  He  must  assume  the  disguise 
of  a  tipstaff,  and  be  provided  with  a  summons  to  es¬ 
cape  detection  by  the  father.  Just  then,  Chicaneau 
enters  (the  action  passes  in  the  street  between  Dan- 
din’s  and  Chicanean’s  houses),  and  is  soon  joined  by 
the  Countess  Pimbesche,  both  anxious  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  judge.  After  some  mutual  condo¬ 
lence  the  lady  states  that  all  her  great  causes  have 
been  decided,  and  that 

“  ‘  There  now  remaio  only  four  or  fire  flight  fffairf  ; 

One  against  my  hiuhand,  the  other  against  my  rather. 

One  against  my  children  !  Ah,  sir,  pity  me  ! 

1  can't  leil  what  pat  the  cruel  thought  in  their  heads. 

They  hare  got  a  decree  that  I  shall  plead  no  more,  — 

Plead  no  more,  but  be  clothed  and  (bd  during  life.’ 

‘  llow !  tie  up  the  bands  of  a  lady  like  you  ! 

But  the  pension !  Is  it  iiberal !  ’ 

‘  I  can’t  complain  ; ’t  is  liberai  enough  ; 

But  what  is  iifc  without  Law  t  ’  ” 

“  How  long  since  you  commenced  to  plead  ?  ” 
“  Thirty  years.”  “  And  what  age  are  you  now  ?  ” 
“  Sixty.”  “  Just  the  age  for  legal  vigor :  you  have 
been  vilely  treated.  Now  attend  to  my  grievance. 

“  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  an  ass’s  colt 
got  into  my  meadow ;  rolled  about,  and  otherwise 
damaged  it ;  I  made  my  complaint  to  the  village 
judge,  and  seized  the  ass.  A  valuer  was  appointed, 
and  the  damage  assessed  at  two  bottles  of  hay.  A 
year  passed,  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  our¬ 
selves  dismissed.  I  appealed,  and  during  the  new 
trial,  —  remark  this,  madam,  if  you  please  —  my 
friend  Drolickon,  by  some  money  well  laid  out,  ob¬ 
tained  a  reverse  in  my  favor.  All  in  vain ;  the  ene¬ 
my  obUdned  a  stay  of  execution,  and  while  we 
tugged  away  on  both  sides,  he  let  his  fowl  stray  in¬ 
to  my  meadow.  A  new  suit,  and  an  order  made  to 
calculate  how  much  hay  a  cock  or  hen  would  eat  in 
a  day.  This  was  tacked  on  to  the  other  cause,  and 
a  new  trial  appointed  for  5th  or  6th  of  April,  ’fifty- 
six.’  New  expenses  1  —  I  furnished  statements, 
counter  statements,  perquisitions,  demands  for  doc¬ 
uments,  valuers’  reports,  attendances,  three  consul¬ 
tations,  new  complaints,  now  evidence,  bail  bonds, 
depositions.  I  ontained  letters-patent.  I  convicted 
my  opponent  of  perjury.  There  ensued  fourteen 
consultations,  thirty  summonses,  six  processes, 
twenty-six  productions  of  documents,  witnesses,  and 
twenty  writs  of  error.  Judgment  at  last  I  I  lost 
my  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  six  thousand 
francs.  Is  that  justice  ?  is  that  equity  after  twenty 
years?  I  have  still  one  resource,  the  civil  request, 
and  will  use  it :  No  surrender  1  ” 

Amid  mutual  condolences  the  gentleman  tells  the 
lady  how  to  address  the  judge.  “  You  are  to  say, 
madam,  ‘  You  may  tie  me,  but  ’”  —  “  But  I  won’t 
be  tied.”  “  Have  patience  I  ‘  You  may  tie  me  ’  ”  — 
“  I  tell  you  I  won’t  be  tied.  You  are  a  dolt,  a  fool, 
a  ninny,  a,  &c.” 

He  recriminates ;  calls  her  an  old  fool,  and  an 
action  ensues.  He  is  summoned  to  wait  at  her 
house,  and  in  the  hearing  of  certain  people  of  cred¬ 
it  to  bear  testimony  to  her  good  sense. 

Meanwhile  Leander’s  clerk,  dressed  as  a  sherifiPs 
officer,  has  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  billet 
to  Isabelle ;  but  while  she  reads,  her  father,  Chica¬ 
neau,  returns,  and  asks  what  it  is.  She  answers  it 
is  a  summons,  and  tears  it  up.  The  false  summons- 
server  contrives  to  get  a  beating  from  llie  angry 
father,  writes  out  his  proces-verbal  on  his  knee,  and 
begs  him  to  add  to  the  chastisement,  which  will  se¬ 
cure  him  and  his  four  small  children  a  competence 


for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  frightened  Chica¬ 
neau  gets  his  daughter  to  write  an  ample  apology, 
which,  in  her  hands  (instructed  by  her  lover),  bfr 
comes  a  free  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Leandcr. 
He  signs  this  without  examination,  and  then  the 
audience  is  treated  to  a  grand  trial  before  Judue 
Dandin.  ° 

The  poor  man  not  being  allowed  by  his  watchers 
to  go  to  court,  gets  on  the  roof,  and  holds  a  consul- 
tation  with  the  other  personages  in  the  street.  Be¬ 
ing  removed  from  his  bad  eminence  he  harangues 
them  from  the  grating  which  lights  the  cellar.  At 
last,  to  occupy  his  attention  in  a  healthy  fashion,  his 
son  submits  a  domestic  cause  for  trial.  The  do<7 
Citron  has  laid  violent  hands  on  a  capon;  Petit 
Jean  is  appointed  prosecutor;  the  secretary,  the 
defender;  Leander  will  be  the  audience,  and  as 
Petit  Jean  the  porter  fears  for  his  inexperience  in 
legal  matters,  a  prompter  is  granted  to  him.  The 
judge  thus  opens  the  court ;  — 

Alloni  nous  preparer  !  9a  meaaieura,  point  d’intrlgue; 
Fermons  aax  pr^nU,  et  Poreille  k  la  brigue. 

Yous,  MaUre  Petit  Jean,  terea  le  demandeur  $ 

V0U8,  Maitre  I’lnUmd  aojea  le  defenaeur.’* 

Petit  Jean  by  the  prompter’s  aid  thus  commences 
his  exordium,  occasionally  missing  the  word  and 
sending  it  forth  disguised :  — 

“  Oentlemen,  when  I  consider  wiib  attention 
The  inconstancy  of  the  globe,  its  vicissitudes  also  ; 

When  1  behold  among  the  crowd  of  multitudinous  men. 

Not  one  fixed  star,  but  many  wandering  planets  ; 

When  I  view  the  Catsars,  when  I  study  their  fortune, 

When  I  behold  the  sun,  when  I  look  on  the  moon. 

When  I  see  the  Stales  of  the  Babibonian* 

Transferred  from  Uie  serpents  (I’ersians)  to  the  yaeedonians ; 

When  I  look  on  Japan  —  ” 

“  When  will  you  have  seen  everything  ?  ”  said 
the  opposite  counsel,  and  poor  Petit  .Jean  lost  the 
thread  of  his  discourse. 

The  secretary  begins  his  defence  as  far  from  the 
poor  dog  as  the  porter  did  his  accusation,  some  war 
of  wits  intervening. 

“Oentlemen,  everything  calculated  to  dismay  a  culprit, 

Bverything  most  dreaded  by  mortals, 

Seems  as  If  by  fate  arrayed  against  us. 

On  this  side  I 'm  dismayed  by  the  credit  of  the  defunct. 

On  the  other  the  flashing  eloquence  of  Master  Little  John  !  ’’ 

Here,  as  he  ended,  every  line  in  a  shrill  treble, 
in  mockery  of  some  well-known  lawv'er,  he  was  re¬ 
quested  by  Judge  Dandin  to  change  his  tone  for  a 
more  natural  one,  and  he  complied,  occasionally 
pitching  his  voice  in  the  familiar  accents  of  this  or 
that  well-known  pleader.  He  continues :  — 

“  still,  the  credit  and  the  eloquence  notwithstanding. 

We  rely  on  the  anchor  of  your  goodness  ;  besides. 

Before  the  great  Dasnix  innocence  is  bold. 

Yes,  before  this  Cato  of  Lower  Normandy, 

This  sun  of  equity  is  never  obscured, 

Victrix  causa  iiis  placuit,  sed  vicia,  Catoni."  ‘ 

So  far  the  judge  is  delighted ;  but  now  the  plead¬ 
er  wanders  off  to  Aristotle,  Pythagoras,  Pausanias, 
and  the  Corinthians.  The  judge  cannot  bring  him 
to  the  point.  At  last  be  dashes  into  cosmogony 
itself.  “  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,”  he  ex¬ 
claims.  “  Ah  !  ”  cried  the  poor  judge,  “  pass  on  to 
the  Deluge.”  However,  he  cannot  be  got  out  of 
ebaos,  and  thunders  two  lines  on  the  subject  from 
the  first  page  of  Ovid.  At  last  he  puts  the  judge 
to  sleep.  Roused  from  a  short  nap,  and  requested 
by  his  son  to  pass  sentence,  he  cries,  “  To  the  gal¬ 
leys  with  him  I  ”  “A  dog  to  the  galleys  I  ”  “  0, 
he  has  filled  my  head  with  chaos ;  conclude.” 

*  The  succef Dfol  cause  pleased  the  gods,  but  the  unsuocessful  one 
Cato. 
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Here  the  adroit  counsellor  presents  a  couple  of 
little  pups  to  the  Court,  and  endeavors  to  raise  the 
waters. 

- “  Approach,  je  little  desolate  ones , 

Cmoe,  pour  children,  about  to  be  made  orphan!  ! 

Come,  exercise  the  powers  of  your  infant  minds  ! 

Come,  let  your  youth  and  weakness  plead  for  you  ! 

Yes,  Kentlemen,  you  see  our  miserable  slate. 

We  are  orphans  ;  —  restore  our  father ! 

Our  tender  father,  to  whom  we  owe  existence, 

Our  father,  who  ” - 

The  poor  judge  betrays  his  inability  to  come  to 
a  decisioit.  The  tender  father  deserves  death,  but 
if  justice  is  done,  his  children  must  go  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  However,  he  is  spared  fur^ 
ther  annoyance  by  the  entry  of  the  young  lady  and 
her  father.  The  display  of  the  consent  signed  by 
him,  and  the  non-necessity  of  furnishing  a  dowry 
reconcile  him  to  the  match,  and  the  promise  of  a 
lot  of  causes  to  be  constantly  tried  at  home  softens 
the  judge,  who  merely  stipulates  for  the  future  ora¬ 
tions  to  be  abridged. 

A  living  president,  who  loved  his  profession  so 
much  that  he  exorcised  it  in  his  own  family,  was 
caricatured  in  Dandin.  Several  of  the  advocates 
of  the  dav  were  handled  in  the  Plaideurn,  notably 
in  die  different  tones  used  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  The  secretary’s  exordium,  taken  from 
Cicero,  was  really  made  use  of  by  a  popular  la^er 
of  the  day  in  defence  of  his  client,  a  baker.  The 
scene  between  the  Countess  Pimbesche  and  Chica- 
neau  took  place  in  presence  of  Boileau’s  eldest 
brother,  who  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  real  per¬ 
sonages  being  his  nephew,  a  president,  and  the 
Countess  of  Crissde,  a  lady  who  had  so  tried  the 
patience  of  the  Parisian  courts  that  she  was  forbid¬ 
den  by  an  order  of  the  Parliament  to  commence 
any  new  action  unless  by  the  written  advice  of  two 
councillors  chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose.  This 
interdict  threw  the  law-loving  lady  into  a  state  of 
despair,  from  which  she  sought  to  extricate  herself 
by  inflicting  sundry  visitations  on  judges,  counsel¬ 
lors,  attom^s,  and  finally  on  the  Greflier  Boileau, 
in  whose  office  she  met  his  young  nephew.  There 
was  great  sympathy  at  first  between  the  gentleman 
and  herself,  till  she  took  fire  at  an  expression  used 
by  him  with  a  thoroughly  harmless  intent;  she 
then  heaped  abuse  on  his  head. 

While  Petit  Jean  was  wandering  from  the  point, 
Dandin  more  than  once  exhorted  him,  — 

“  Et  vous,  venez  aa  fait,  ud  mot  da  fait.” 

The  needful  request  arose  from  a  recent  occur¬ 
rence  at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  An  advocate 
charged  to  rescue  his  clieni  from  a  claim  of  affilia¬ 
tion  was  descanting  on  every  subject  but  the  one 
before  the  Court,  and  the  judge  anxiously  exhort¬ 
ing  him  to  come,  — 

“  Au  fait :  ‘  Venei  au  fait.’  ” 

At  last  the  counsellor,  annoyed  for  having  his 
oratory  so  rudely  nipped,  exclaimed,  “  Le  fait  est 
un  enfant  fait ;  celui  qu’  on  dit,  I’avoir  fait,  nie  le 
fait ;  voila  le  fait  I  ” 

Dandin's  dear  defunct,  who,  if  nothing  else  was 
to  be  brought  home  from  the  Palais,  would  make 
free  with  the  towels,  merely  imitated  the  wife  of 
the  lieutenant  who  presided  over  the  criminal  busi¬ 
ness. 

“  Kile  eat  du  bav^tier  emporti  les  serriettes, 

FlulAt  qae  de  reatrer  chei  elle,  les  mains  nettes.” 

This  piece,  most  laughtei^moving  in  representa¬ 
tion,  excited  no  enthusiasm  at  first.  About  a 
month  after  it  first  appeared,  it  was  performed  as 

- 


an  afterpiece  before  the  king,  who  laughed  so  heart¬ 
ily  that  the  audience  nearly  split  their  sides.  The 
performance  being  over,  uie  comedians  returned 
in  three  carriages  from  St.  Germains  to  Paris  at 
eleven  o’clock.  They  drove  at  once  to  Racine’s 
lodgings,  and  the  noise  of  the  horses’  feet,  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  and  the  voices  of  those 
within  them,  brought  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
their  windows.  To  all  inquiries  the  answers  given 
were  Les  Plaidedbs  I  So  they  took  for  granted 
that  the  poet  was  about  being  conducted  to  prison, 
for  ridiculing  the  judges  and  the  lawyers.  Moli^re, 
though  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poet,  had 
from  the  first  pronounced  the  “  Plaideurs  ”  an 
excellent  piece,  and  pronounced  all  and  sundry 
devoid  of  taste  who  did  not  appreciate  it  as  he  did 
himself.  The  idea  of  this  piece  was  taken  from  the 
Vespes  of  Aristophanes. 

BRITANXICUS. 

Racine’s  next  tragedy,  “  Britannicus,”  might  be 
considered  a  failure,  as  at  first  it  was  only  honored 
with  eight  representations.  Nero  is  represented  in 
his  youth,  not  indeed  the  monster  he  afterwards 
became,  but  still  with  a  strong  tendency  to  cruelty 
and  self-indulgence.  Junia,  the  Ingenue  of  the 
piece,  and  the  loved  of  the  youn^  Britannicus,  es¬ 
capes  from  the  hated  caresses  of  Aero  into  the  soci¬ 
ety  of  the  Vestals,  as  a  Christian  virgin  of  Paris 
would  effect  hers  if  the  proposals  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  did  not  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  tragedy  the  young 
king  took  muen  delight  in  figuring  in  the  court- 
ballets,  and  attracting  the  re^y  admiration  of  the 
spectators.  He  renounced  that  gratification  after 
hearing  this  report  made  to  Nero  by  the  unworthy 
Narcissus,  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  people :  — 

“  He  centres  all  his  ambition,  thinks  it  a  high  virtue, 

To  drive  a  chariot  with  skill  io  the  circus. 

To  contend  for  prizes  unworthy  of  his  bands, 

To  exhibit  himself  a  spectacle  to  the  Romans, 

To  let  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  theatre, 

Recitinf^  I.'iys  which  he  wishes  to  be  idi^ized.*' 

Louis  probably  considered  this  passage  as  a  een- 
sure  on  his  conduct ;  at  all  events,  he  laid  the  les¬ 
son  to  heart.  After  the  performance  of  Britannicus 
he  was  never  again  seen  in  a  ballet. 

Boileau,  with  the  instinct  of  true  friendship,  gave 
the  greatest  praise  to  the  tragedy  when  he  found 
the  poet  suffering  mortification  from  the  failure. 

An  actress  personating  Agrippina,  erewhile  wife 
to  Claudius,  caused  as  much  merriment  among  the 
audience  as  did  the  English  actor  with  the  famous 
couplet  — 

And  oh,  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  thanks  It  is 

To  have  a  toothless  child  /  ’’ 

Merely  misplacing  two  words,  she  declaimed  how 
her  destiny  — 

Mit  Rome  dans  mon  tit  et  Claude  k  mes  genoux.” 

To  say  that  Racine  was  very  sensitive  to  neglect 
or  disapprobation  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was 
a  tragic  poet.  Ilis  preface  to  Britannicus  is  very 
sore,  but  very  just  at  the  same  time  in  every  liter¬ 
ary  opinion  expressed.  He  maintains  throughout 
that  if  he  had  done  what  his  various  critics  would 
have  had  him  to  do,  he  would  have  drawn  down  on 
him  the  censures  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  and 
Cicero,  provided  they  had  been  present  at  the  rep¬ 
resentation. 

BERENICE. 

Berenice,  the  next  piece  in  order  of  time,  was 
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remsented  in  1671.  It  is  reported  that  Henrietta 
of  England,  sister  to  our  Charles  H.,  and  wife  of 
the  unwwthy  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  would  have 
much  preferred  to  have  her  brother-in-law  for  hus¬ 
band.  She  pitied  the  royal  sufferers,  Titus  and 
Berenice,  fw  their  forced  separation,  mentally 
assimilating  their  fortunes  to  those  of  Louis  and 
herself.  She  accordingly  expressed  her  wish  to 
the  veteran  Corneille  and  to  Racine,  to  compose 
dramas  on  this  subject,  and  they  obeyed. 

Racine,  as  before  observed,  was  easily  annoyed 
by  the  nettle-stings  and  pin-pricks  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  and  parodists.  He  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  vexed  at  the  following  passage :  — 

“  Columbine  (drawing  Harlequin  by  his  skirt)  —  Answer  me. 

“  Harlequin  —  Ah,  rour  ’re  tearing  m;  coat. 

“  Colurnbine  —  You  ’re  Emperor,  lord,  and  yet  you  ’re  crying. 

*'  Harlequin  —  Yes,  madame,  t  is  true,  I  weep,  1  sigh, 

I  groan,  but  when  I  accepted  the  erown, 

When  I  accepted  the  crown,  I  was  made  Emperor.” 

He  was  even  more  chagrined  at  an  answer  of 
Chapelle’s.  At  a  social  party  all  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Berenice.  Chapclle  alone  kept  silence. 

“  Give  me  your  opinion  frankly,”  said  the  poet. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Berenice  f  ”  “  What  do  I 
think  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Marion  plenre,  Marion  crie, 

Marion  veut  qu’on  la  marie.” 

This  disparaging  couplet  of  Chapelle’s  inflicted 
much  chagrin  on  the  i^t,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  Feuretiere,  and  other  friends, 
Chapelle’s  society  afibrded  so  much  pleasure.  He 
excelled  in  the  light  and  airy  literature  of  the  day, 
and  his  social  qualities  were  in  the  highest  estima¬ 
tion  among  his  tnends.  He  was  weak  on  the  side 
of  wine,  and  this  gave  Boileau  and  Racine  much 
uneasines.o.  The  latter,  meeting  him  once  in  the 
street,  began  to  speak  very  seriously  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  intemperance.  “  What  you  say,” 
answered  Chapelle,  “is  most  just  and  edifying; 
but  it  is  hot  and  wearisome  here  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun.  Let  us  take  a  seat  in  this  cabaret,  and 
talk  more  at  our  ease.”  In  order  not  to  take  up 
room  without  giving  anything  in  retinm,  a  moderate 
drop  of  liquor  was  called  for.  Chapelle  continued 
to  pay  marked  attention  to  his  friend’s  discourse, 
keeping  his  (Racine’s)  glass  well  filled,  while  his 
Mentor,  intent  on  his  reformation,  never  noticed 
the  underhand  proceeding.  His  zeal  increased, 
his  advice  became  more  earnest  and  more  affection¬ 
ate,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  quantity  of 
liquor  he  was  imbibing.  By  the  time  he  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  complete  conversion  of  his  friend,  he 
found  himself  in  a  perfect  state  of  inebriety.  He 
never  after  ventured  to  speak  to  Chapelle  on  the 
subject  of  temperance. 

'nds  agreeable  and  witty  man  lost  his  ordinary 
powers  under  the  influence  of  drink.  As  soon  as 
the  fumes  reached  his  brain,  he  would  begin  to 
hold  forth  on  the  system  of  physics  taught  by  his 
master  Gassendi  in  opjwsition  to  Descartes ;  and 
when  left  alone  by  his  much-enduring  companions, 
he  would  secure  the  tavern-keeper,  and  continue  to 
enlighten  him  while  his  patience  endured. 

Louis  XIV.  meeting  the  court  physician  on 
cominw  out  fiom  the  theatre,  after  witnessing 
Berenice,  said  to  him  with  a  very'  serious  mr,  “I 
have  been  just  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  a  princess  who  wanted  to  die, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.” 

The  great  Cond^  knew  better  how  (at  all  events, 
he  had  a  better  will)  to  turn  a  compliment  than 


Chapclle  or  Louis.  Being  asked  how  he  liked  the 

Elay,  he  answered  by  quoting  what  Titus  said  of 
lerenice,  — 

“  For  two  jem  I  ’ ve  leen  her  every  day. 

And  every  day  thought  it  was  for  the  first  time.” 

'The  actress  Gaussin  threw  such  pathos  into  her 
representation  of  the  dismissed  lady,  that  one  of 
the  stage  sentinels  burst  into  tears,  and  let  his 
musket  fall  on  the  stage.  Racine,  however,  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  that  triumph  of  his  genius. 

Really  our  tragedian  did  not  consult  that  eternal 
fitness  of  things  so  lauded  by  Mr.  Square,  Such 
love  as  Titus,  and  the  wife  or  paramour  of  three  or 
four  others,  could  entertain  for  each  other,  was  not 
a  sufficient  or  suitable  foundation  for  a  tragic  drama 
(the  piece  may  be  called  tragic  in  a  way,  though  no 
blood  is  spilled). 

Berenice,  sister  of  that  King  Agrippa  before 
whom  St.  Paul  made  his  oration,  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch. 
Her  second  spouse  was  her  uncle  Herod.  After  his 
death  she  is  accused  of  having  loved  Agrippa  with 
more  than  a  sister’s  affection.  Conyplaints  arising 
on  this  head,  she  espoused  Polemon,  fcng  of  Cilicia. 
Not  finding  happiness  in  his  society,  she  returned 
to  Agrippa,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  she 
formed  any  other  tender  engagements  till  she  en¬ 
thralled  the  great  conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  Histo¬ 
rians  say  he  would  have  made  her  his  Empress, 
but  for  the  generally  expressed  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Romans  at  his  choice.  This  time  the  vox  pop- 
uli  was  raised  for  the  right.  Now  if  the  affection 
was  of  that  pure  lofty  chiiracter  sung  by  poids,  and 
told  by  romancers,  and  so  often  recorded  in  history, 
we  could  pardon  'Titus  and  Racine.  The  historians 
tell  us  of  the  one  day  lost  by  the  generous  Emper¬ 
or;  they  have  omitted  from  their  calculation  all 
the  days  lost  in  doting  on  a  disreputable  woman. 

As  no  one  suff  ers  death  in  this  drama,  some  have 
thought  the  name  of  Tragedy  a  misnomer.  But  a 
separation  between  the  chief  personages  loving  one 
another  so  intently  may  be  made  as  tragically  in¬ 
teresting  as  death  itself.  In  the  preface,  Racine 
displayed  nearly  as  much  soreness  as  in  the  preface 
to  Britannicus,  'The  simplicity  of  the  plot  giving 
such  displeasure  to  many  critics,  the  poet  skilfully 
convicted  them  of  ignorance  of  the  true  canon  of 
criticism.  He  begged  of  outsiders  “  to  lay  upon 
him  and  his  brothers  the  fatigue  of  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  of  the  Poeticx  of  Aristotle,  and  reserve 
to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  being  affected.”  He 
then  related  the  anecdote  of  Philip  King  of  Mace- 
don  blaming  a  bard  lor  not  having  composed  hb 
lay  according  the  rules,  and  the  answer  made  by 
the  poor  man  :  “  God  forbid,  sire,  that  you  should 

ever  be  obliged  to  understand  t^se  things  better 
than  1  do.” 

Deprecating  tlie  ill  opinion  of  those  who  con¬ 
sidered  that  many  characters  and  many  incidents 
were  essential  to  the  merit  of  a  piece  of  one  day’s 
action,  he  tlius  judiciously  argues :  — 

“  It  is  only  the  truthful  that  touches  us  in  trage¬ 
dy,  and  what  likelihood  is  there  that  in  one  day  a 
number  of  things  should  happen  which  could 
scarcely  occur  in  many  weeks.  Some  assert  that 
this  simplicity  is  an  evidence  of  poverty  of  inven¬ 
tion.  'They  do  not  reflect  that  all  invention  con¬ 
sists  in  making  sometliing  out  of  nothing,  and  that 
a  crowding  of  incidents  has  always  been  a  refuge 
to  poets  who  did  not  find  in  their  genius  sufficient 
abundance  nor  sufficient  strength  to  rivet  their 
spectators’  attention  by  a  simple  action,  sustained 
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the  force  of  pasnon,  the  beauty  of  sentiment, 
and  the  elegance  of  expression.  I  am  far  from 
thinking  that  all  these  perfections  are  found  in  the 
work,  but  1  cannot  suppose  that  the  public  will 
blame  me  for  giving  them  a  tragedy  which  has 
drawn  so  many  tears,  and  whose  thirtieth  repre¬ 
sentation  has  been  as  well  attended  as  the  first.” 

Still,  argue  a-s  he  might,  Kerenict  is  only  a  heroic 
pastoral.  There  is  neither  the  sublime  nor  the 
terrible  in  it.  Titus  is  not  a  hero :  he  is  merely  an 
estimable  prince  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  The 
action  is  conducted  with  much  skill  and  vivacity. 
Delicacy  of  sentiment  rules  all  through,  and  an 
elegant,  noble,  and  harmonious  versification  dis¬ 
tinguishes  the  lines.  The  poet  keeping  before  his 
M-es,  not  the  Berenice  of  history,  but  the  amiable 
English  princess,  concentrated  the  interest  on  her 
heartfelt  grievance. 


Bajazet  was  first  acted  in  1672.  The  reader 
must  ^t  out  of  his  mind  the  Turkish  Emperor 
whom  Timour  concmered  and  led  about  with  liini 
in  a  cage.  The  Bajazet  of  Racine  lived  in  the 
same  century  with  him,  and  his  nephew  Mahmoud 
ruled  the  Sublime  Porte,  when  the  play  was  first 
performed.  Bajazet  was  one  of  the  four  brothers 
of  Sulfcvn  AmunUh,  two  of  whom  were  put  to  death 
by  his  order.  The  Sultan,  in  1638,  sent  orders  from 
Babylon,  which  he  had  just  taken,  to  put  Bajazet 
to  death  privately.  In  the  tragedy,  the  Prince 
loves,  and  is  beloved  by  AtalUle,  one  of  the  Royal 
family,  but  for  his  and  her  misfortunes,  Roxana,  the 
haughty  wife  of  the  absent  Amurath,  has  bestowed 
her  affections  on  him,  and  offered  to  secure  for  him 
the  throne.  She  discovers  that  she  has  not  his 
heart,  and  his  death  is  decreed.  She  herself  meets 
with  deserved  punishment,  and  Atalide  perishes  by 
her  own  hand.  Love,  as  in  nearly  all  Racine’s 

^ys,  rules  supreme,  and  is  painted  with  energy. 

e  plot  is  closely  compacted ;  there  are  striking 
situations,  and  many  passages  breathing  tragic  vig¬ 
or.  It  did  not  give  thorough  .satisfaction  to  Cor¬ 
neille,  however.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  piece  in 
the  whole  world  would  not  do  tliat  withariv.il  traged¬ 
ian-  Durin"  the  first  representation  he  whi.spered 
in  the  ear  of  M.  Legrais :  “  The  personages  of  this 
piece  entertain  very  French  sentiments  under  their 
Turkish  robes.  I  would  say  this  only  to  you,  oth¬ 
ers  might  think  I  was  actuated  by  jealousy’.” 

MITHRIDATE. 


at  the  hand  of  a  Gaulish  ofllioer,  not  finding  any 
poison  strong  enough  to  effect  the  object. 

Racine  departs  m>m  history  in  making  his  wife 
Monimia  only  his  espoused,  and  also  m^ing  her 
outlive  him.  In  reality  he  had  much  difficiuty  in 
obtaining  her  hand,  and  after  this  promotion  such 
as  it  was,  she  found  her  life  what  she  might  have 
expected  with  a  cruel  and  suspicious  husband, 
whose  thoughts  were  ever  occupied  with  encroach¬ 
ments  on  the  possessions  of  outers  or  the  defence 
of  his  own. 

Mithridate,  in  one  of  his  reverses,  being  appre¬ 
hensive  that  his  wives  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  sent  trusty  emissaries  to  put  them  to 
death,  or  see  them  perish  by  their  own  hands, 
j  Monimia,  weary  of  existence,  cheerfully  took  the 
golden  circlet  from  round  her  head,  and  essayed  to 
strangle  herself  irith  it.  It  was  not  strong  enough, 
and  she  ntteu-d  this  reproach  to  it,  “  O,  ciu^ed  and 
unfortunate  tissue,  can  you  not  render  me  even 
this  melancholy  service  ?  ”  Spitting  then  with 
contempt  on  the  earth,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner. 

In  the  j)lay  she  is  the  betrothed  of  Xiphares, 
Mithridate’s  son,  and  the  king  descends  to  an  un¬ 
worthy  artifice  to  asei*rtain  the  state  of  her  heart. 
She  is  destined  to  death  towards  the  end  of  the 
tragedy,  but  is  saved  to  become  the  happy  wife  of 
the  young  prince.  This  departure  from  known  his¬ 
tory  was  not  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist. 
He  might  have  selected  another  lady  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  not  mention  Monimia  at  all. 

Mithridate’s  character  is  well  developed  and 
supported.  Such  as  he  was  in  life  he  is  in  the 
drama,  breathing  vengeance  and  ambition,  cour¬ 
ageous,  great  in  adversity,  violent,  furious,  jealous, 
and  cruel ;  but  his  affairs  of  the  heart,  and  the 
ruses  used,  belong  to  comedy  rather  than  tragedy’. 

The  tragedy,  on  the  whole,  more  resembl^  one 
of  Corneille’s  rough,  energetic  pieces  than  any  of 
Racine’s  own. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  (ff  Mithri¬ 
date,  Corneille  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  complete  failure  of  his  Pulcherie. 

Of  all  theatrical  pieces  known  to  Charles  XII., 
Mithridate  was  his  favorite.  He  passed  many 
hours  of  his  forced  sojourn  among  the  Turks  read¬ 
ing  it. 

Beauborg,  a  talented  actor,  but  a  rather  ugly- 
faced  man,  while  filling  the  roll  of  Mithridate,  was 
thus  addressed  by  Mademoiselle  Lecouvreur  on  the 
part  of  Monimia  — 


Mithridate,  performed  in  1673,  met  with  great 
success.  The  historic  characters  and  events  were 
such  as  in  the  hands  of  a  good  dramatist  were  sure 
to  interest  an  intelligent  atidience.  Mithridate,  the 
defeater  of  the  Romans,  with  his  determined  hatred 
of  that  power,  his  great  courage.  Ids  cruelty,  his 
finesse,  his  dissimulation  and  jealousy,  was  such  a 
character  as  a  great  actor  would  desire. 

The  design  of  Mithridate  to  pass  into  Italy,  as 
Pyrrhus  did  before  him,  gave  Racine  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seizing  on  the  needful  unity  of  time  and 
place.  Coupled  with  his  design  on  his  enemies 
was  his  suspicion  of  his  betrothed  Monimia,  and 
his  prying  into  the  secrets  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Xiphares,  is  the  b*doved  of  his  intended  bride,  and 
the  other  a  rebel  in  heart,  and  an  instigator  of  the 
soldiers  to  desert  their  king.  The  deeply  incensed 
monarch  and  father  having  pronounc^  an  awful 
curse  on  his  traitor  son,  Fharnaces,  procured  death 


"Ah,  seigneur,  veue  ekangez  de  visage.” 

A  wag  in  the  pit  improved  the  occasion  by  crying 
out,  LaisHezde  faire,  and  shouts  of  merriment  filled 
the  theatre.  They  brought  no  joy  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  actor. 

Bannieres,  an  actor  from  Toulouse,  made  his 
ddbut  in  1729  in  Mithridate.  He  acted  with  such 
precipitation  and  want  of  judsrment  that  the  house 
was  filled  with  laughter.  He  was  not  devoid  (ff 
sense  new  talent,  and  at  the  end  he  came  re8i)ect- 
fully  forward  and  begged  the  audience  to  allow  him 
to  try  the  part  again  the  next  night.  He  got  leave, 
ami  showed  such  improvement  that  he  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  pit  and  boxes. 

On  a  elay  when  the  play  was  announced  for  the 
evening,  the  chief  actors  and  actresses  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  Court  at  St.  Germains,  and  the  poor 
Parisians  were  obliged  to  endure  the  acting  of  the  in- 
feriOT  playerffolk.  There  was  great  uproar  before  the 
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first  scene  was  over,  and  the  company  were  think¬ 
ing  it  best  to  return  the  money,  when  Logrand, 
good  man  of  business  but  no  actor,  stepped  forward 
to  the  footlights,  and  thus  spoke,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  an  opening :  — 

“  Grentlemen,  Mademoiselle  Duclos,  M.  Beauborg, 
MM.  Ponteuil  and  Baron  have  been  obliged  to  at¬ 
tend  at  the  Court.  We  are  in  despair  for  not  hav¬ 
ing  their  talent,  and  can  only  present  Mithridate. 
We  avow  that  it  will  be  wretchedly  performed. 
You  have  not  as  yet  known  the  worst,  for  alas  I 
myself  am  to  be  Mithridate.”  There  was  great 
cheering  and  laughing,  aud  the  play  was  murdered 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 


Racine  admired  Euripides  beyond  all  the  Greek 
dramatists.  He  borrowed  three  of  his  sul^cts, 
making  changes  greater  or  less  in  the  plots.  These 
are  Andromache,  Iphigenie,  and  Pheedra  (from  Hip- 
polytus).  He  could  not  bear  to  have  the  breast  of 
the  innocent  virgin,  Iphigenia,  mangled  by  the  knife 
of  the  ruthless  priest,  and  did  not  suppose  his  Chris¬ 
tian  audience  would  much  approve  tne  mechanical 
rescue  of  the  fair  victim  by  Diana,  and  her  passage 
through  the  air.  So  he  substituted  Eriphile,  called 
also  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Theseus  and  Helen,  to 
receive  the  fatal  stroke  which  she  inflicted  with  her 
own  hand. 

Iphigenie,  produced  in  1674,  was  acted  before 
an  audience  consisting  of  the  king  and  the  nobility 
in  a  temporary  theatre,  set  up  in  the  park  of 
Versailles,  on  the  return  of  his  Majesty  from 
Franche  Comt^.  However  versed  in  the  wicked 
ways  of  the  world  were  the  noble  and  beaute¬ 
ous  individuals  assembled,  abundance  of  tears  were 
shed,  chiefly  wrung  out  by  the  well-skilled  actress, 
Champmesm,  in  the  part  of  the  virgin  victim.  Boi- 
leau  said  on  this  subject :  — 

“  Nevfr  did  Iphigenia,  immoiated  in  Aulii, 

Coat  to  man;  teara  to  the  aesemhled  Greeks, 

As  in  this  ftne  spectacle  under  the  maiden’s  name, 
Champmetie  has  drawn  from  the  e;es  of  her  hearers.” 

Lully  was  once  accused  of  being  unable  to  fur¬ 
nish  music  to  any  lines  more  energetic  than  those 
feeble  ones  furnished  him  by  Quinault.  To  give  a 
practical  denial  to  the  charge,  he  sat  down  at  the 
narpsichord,  and  after  running  liis  fingers  over  the 
keys  for  a  few  seconds,  he  sung  this  (quatrain  (ut¬ 
tered  by  Clytemnestra  from  the  Iphigenie'),  accom¬ 
panying  his  voice  with  befitting  chords :  — 

“  A  priest  surrounded  b;  a  merciless  crowd, 

Shall  lay  a  criminal  hand  on  my  daughter. 

Tear  open  her  bosom,  and,  with  curious  eye. 

Consult  the  gods  in  her  palpitating  heart.” 

One  who  was  present  related  long  afterwards, 
how  the  company  almost  fancied  themselves  looking 
on  the  odious  sacrifice,  and  how  the  harrowing 
sounds  groaning  from  the  instrument  nearly  set  the 
hair  upright  on  their  heads. 

There  were  pretentious  ladies  in  the  days  of  Ra¬ 
cine  as  well  as  in  our  own,  in  whose  classical  edu¬ 
cation  there  were  some  flaws.  One  of  these  show¬ 
ing  the  treasures  of  her  gallery  in  which  were  many 
“old  masters,”  stopped  before  one,  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  her  ignorance  of  the  subject.  “  It  is  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  Iphigenia,”  said  a  bystander.  “Pardon 
me,”  said  she,  “  it  is  not  ten  years  since  the  tragedy 
was  written  by  Racine,  and  that  picture  has  been 
in  this  gallery  upwards  of  a  centuiy.” 


Once  engaged  in  a  literary  discussion,  Racine, 


perhaps,  out  of  a  whim,  maintained  that  a  good 
poet  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  greatest  crimes 
excusable,  and  excite  compassion  fur  the  criminal 
perpetrators  of  them.  “  No  more  was  needed,”  he 
said,  “  than  fertility  of  imagination,  delicacy  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  judgment.”  With  these,  sympathy  might 
be  roused  even  for  Medea  and  Pheedra.  All  were 
against  his  opinion,  and  this  rendered  him  more  de¬ 
termined  on  trying  his  powers  on  one  of  these  little- 
lauded  women.  He  had  another  strong  induce¬ 
ment.  Mile.  Champmesld  had  requested  him  to' 
create  a  part  for  her  in  which  she  could  present  a 
picture  of  all  the  passions.  PhMre  was  just  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  he  began,  and  wrote  that  tragedy  (1677), 
to  exhibit  the  rare  and  fine  faculties  and  qualities 
of  the  actress. 

As  Racine  has  depicted  Pheedra,  no  audience  but 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  condemn  her.  She  is 
obliged  by  the  cruel  goddess  to  love  Hippolyte,  yet 
she  does  all  in  her  power  to  make  him  hate  her, 
and  to  have  him  sent  away.  But  the  mother  of 
Cupid  is  inexorable,  and  when  she  thinks  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty  that  Theseus  will  never  re¬ 
cross  the  Styx,  the  too  complaisant  counsels  of 
CEnond  and  the  implacable  Aphrodite  wring  her 
secret  from  her.  So  far  from  criminating  Hippolytus, 
she  is  about  to  sacrifice  herself,  when  (EnonI  ac¬ 
cuses  the  prince  of  that  crime  furthest  in  all  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  crime  from  his  intention,  and  the  fearful  catas¬ 
trophe  ensues.  A  foreigner  merely  able  to  translate, 
but  still  retaining  a  rooted  dislike  to  French  tragic 
poetry,  could  not  help  admiring  the  vigorous,  and 
picturesque,  and  terrible  description  of  Hippolytus’s 
progress  along  the  strand,  the  rushing  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  wave  towards  the  shore,  its  disgorging  of  the 
monster,  its  retiring  in  terror  of  his  fearful  appear^ 
ance,  and  the  ensuing  awful  event. 

A  monster  as  fatal  to  the  continuation  of  Racine’s 
labors  as  that  which  issued  from  the  boiling  sea 
was  to  the  poor  prince,  appeared  in  Paris  just  be¬ 
fore  the  production  of  Phedre  in  the  form  of  a 
clique  of  envious  and  unfriendly  personages  of  high 
rank.  Madame  Deshoulibres,  who  loved  neither 
Boileau  nor  Racine,  as  soon  as  she  learned  that  he 
was  about  to  produce  the  Phedre,  induced  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the  Duchess  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  and  others  in  high  places  to  join  her  in  insming 
its  complete  failure.  Pradon,  the  playwright,  was 
set  at  work  on  the  same  subjact  and  brought  out 
his  piece  at  the  same  time.  This  might  have  an 
effect  the  reverse  of  what  they  wished,  but  the 
clique  hired  the  chief  places  in  two  theatres  for 
the  first  five  nights,  left  those  in  the  Hotel  Bour¬ 
gogne  vacant,  and  filled  the  boxes  and  stalls  in 
the  other  theatre.  The  result  was  a  certain  tri¬ 
umph  for  Pradon’s  poor  piece,  and  a  coolness  to¬ 
wards  Racine's  chef-d’oeuvre,  even  among  the 
actors. 

Spiteful  and  satiric  sonnets  were  made  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Duke  of  Nevers  was  so  irritated  with 
the  hostile  one  that  he  threatened  to  have  the  two 
inseparables  assassinated,  or  at  least  soundW  cud¬ 
gelled.  Duke  Henri  Jules,  son  of  the  Great  (Jondd, 
on  hearing  this,  invited  the  poet  and  critic  to  the 
Hotel  de  Cond^,  saying :  “  If  you  are  innocent  he 
will  defend  you,  if  you  are  guilty  he  will  protect 
you,  for  the  sonnet  is  a  good  one.” 

1110  public  soon  recovered  from  its  little  manifes¬ 
tation  of  bad  taste.  As  soon  as  the  cabal  ceased  to 
hire  the  boxes,  they  began  to  be  filled  with  the  ac¬ 
customed  patrons,  and  the  tragedy  acquired  a  high 
reputation. 
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All  this  did  not  overcome  the  disgust  which  the 
sensitive  and  ofTended  poet  conceived  against  the 
theatre.  He  was  then  onlj^  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
but  never  after  wrote  a  line  of  a  play  on  a  profane 
subject.  He  began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  en¬ 
tering  into  the  religious  state,  but  his  confessor 
dissuaded  him.  He  told  him  ho  would  tire  of  soli¬ 
tude,  that  his  was  a  temperament  which  needed 
sympathy,  &c.  The  result  was  a  marriage  next 
year  witn  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  treasurers,  a 
lady  not  gilled  with  the  slightest  possible  taste  for 
poetry  or  plays,  but  of  a  pleasing  countenance, 
good-humor,  and  sound  sense.  She  never  read 
even  a  scene  of  one  of  her  husband’s  tragedies. 
With  all  these  good,  every-day  qualities,  she  cared 
not  for  riches  nor  rank. 

One  day  as  she  was  at  Boileau’s  house  waiting  for 
her  husband,  he  came  in  flushed  with  jo\'  at  bring¬ 
ing  a  thousand  louis  from  Versailles.  “  Congrat¬ 
ulate  me,  my  dear.  See  what  I  have  brought.” 
The  answer  he  got  was,  that  Billy  was  very 
naughty  and  had  not  looked  in  his  book  for  two 
days.  “  O,  never  mind  Billy  for  the  moment ;  let 
us  talk  of  our  good  fortune.’’  “  1  declare  he  must 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  ill  conduct  when  we 
t  home  ” ;  and  out  of  this  groove  she  could  not 

fot.  “  Well,  well,”  said  the  astonished  hus- 
,  “here  is  stoicism.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  human  nature  to  despise  a  thousand  louis.” 

Our  poet  lost  no  time  after  his  renunciation  of 
the  theatre  till  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Mes¬ 
sieurs  Port-Royal.  Good  Pierre  Nicole,  who  had 
not  room  in  his  whole  organism  for  an  ounce  of 
resentment,  was  only  too  eager  for  the  renewal  of 
fnendly  feeling ;  but  Mr.  Amaud  was  made  of 
sterner  stufl'.  However,  he  was  inveigled  into 
reading  a  portion  of  one  of  the  tragedies,  and  found 
it  so  moral  and  just  that  a  way  was  paved  towards 
a  reconciliation. 

Boilcau  and  Racine,  being  appointed  historiog¬ 
raphers  to  the  king,  were  obliged  to  follow  him  in  his 
Flanders’  campaign.  M.  de  Cavoy,  wishing  to  di¬ 
vert  the  king  with  the  ignorance  of  the  two  great 
men  on  common  things,  came  to  Racine  the  evening 
before  the  setting  out  of  the  expedition,  and  asked 
him  were  his  hoi’ses  contract-shod.  “  Contract- 
shod  1  ”  said  he,  “  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  “  O,  I ’m 
surprised  at  your  ignorance.  There  are  so  few  op¬ 
portunities  of  getting  our  beasts  well  shod  on  these 
expeditions  that  we  are  obliged  before  we  set  out 
to  get  contract-smiths  to.  put  such  shoes  on  the  beasts 
as  will  endure  a  half-year  without  being  renewed. 
Has  not  Boileau  told  you  about  it  ?  ”  “  Not  a  word ; 
that  man  never  looks  after  what  is  needftil.”  Boi¬ 
leau  comes  in,  is  put  in  possession  of  the  idea,  and 
while  they  are  in  search  of  the  contract-smiths  the 
king  and  the  court  enjoy  the  rich  joke. 

'The  same  w.ag  woke  up  Racine  one  night  as  they 
were  on  the  journey,  but  filling  his  face  with  as 
much  trouble  as  it  would  hold,  he  forebore  to  tell 
his  business  till  the  awakened  man  became  fright¬ 
ened.  At  last,  when  his  patience  was  about  to  snap, 
he  cried  out,  “  Ah  I  my  poor  friend,  you  have  in¬ 
curred  the  king’s  deepest  dii^leasurc.”  “  How ! 
how  1  in  the  name  of  wonder  ?  ”  A  shake  of  the 
head  followed  by  a  pause.  “  Don’t  keep  me  in  sus¬ 
pense  ;  it  is  worse  tnan  the  worst  ill  news.”  “  Do 
you  think  you  will  be  able  to  endure  it  ?  ”  “I  ’ll  try.” 
“  Well,  then,  the  king  said  this  evening,  in  the 
hearing  of  every  one  —  ”  “  What  ?  ”  “  That  you 


sat  your  horse  very  ungracefully  to-dav.”  “  O,  if 
that 's  all,  I  ’ll  venture  on  another  nap.’’ 

ESTHER  AND  ATHALIE. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  annoyed  at  the  worldly 
^irit  of  the  pieces  acted  by  the  young  damsels  of 
Saint  Cyr,  persuaded  Racine,  after  his  pen  had 
remained  idle  for  twelve  years,  to  compose  a  piece 
in  which  human  love  should  be  completely  ignored. 
He  unwillingly  set  about  it,  but  found  in  the  history 
of  Esther  just  the  subject  needed.  Moreover,  he  had 
therein  an  opportunity  of  paying  compliments  to 
the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  That  lady 
was  an  embodiment  of  Esther,  Mme.  de  Muntespan 
of  Queen  Vasthi,  Louis  of  Assuerus,  and  Louvois 
of  Haman. 

As  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  the  education  of 
her  young  ladies  so  much  at  heart,  Esther  was 
allowed  some  Jewish  orphans  not  particularized  in 
the  Sacred  Book  to  patronize  and  instruct.  The 
young  ladies  performed  the  piece  before  the  king 
to  the  entire  ^probation  of  himself  and  the  court. 
Madame  de  Caylus,  who  had  only  a  short  time 
before  been  a  pupil,  after  witnessing  a  rehearsal, 
was  seized  with  such  a  desire  of  performing  that 
the  poet  wrote  a  prologue  expressly  for  her.  All 
the  allusions  were  well  understood  and  relished, 
and  the  living  personages  beheld  themselves  with 
much  complacency  in  the  Biblical  tableau.  Among 
the  spectators  at  the  first  performance  were  the  ex- 
king  and  queen  of  England,  James  H.  and  Mary 
of  Modena.  When  the  piece  was  printed  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  people  in  the  public  theatre  it  was 
far  tram  exciting  the  same  enthusiasm. 

Athalie  was  Intended  to  be  performed  by  the 
same  young  ladies  about  the  end  of  1690,  but  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  probably  reflecting  on  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  her  young  and  beautiful  pupils  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  talents  before  an  assembly  of  the  highest 
in  the  land,  few  of  whom  were  of  pure  morals,  also 
that  the  performance  was  more  likely  to  encourage 
vain  and  worldly  aspirations  than  pious  sentiments 
in  the  young  actresses,  cut  short  the  scenic  repre¬ 
sentations.  However,  as  the  rehearsals  were  made, 
she  had  the  piece  presented  before  the  king  at 
Versailles,  but  without  decorations  or  costumes. 
His  Majesty  was  highly  delighted,  and  at  once  con¬ 
ferred  the  dignity  of  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 
on  the  author. 

When  the  play  was  printed  it  made  little  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  public,  ^me  Parisians  being  at  the 
time  on  a  visit  at  a  chateau,  were  amusing  them¬ 
selves  at  forfeits,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
one  unlucky  person  was  the  perusal  of  the  first  act 
of  Athalie  in  a  separate  chamber.  He  protested 
against  the  severity  of  the  infliction,  but  was 
obliged  to  submit.  He  did  not  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  time  expected,  nor  till  he  had  read  with 
the  greatest  interest  the  drama  entire.  He  spoke 
of  it  in  such  terms  that  the  whole  party  assembled 
to  hear  him  read  it  next  day.  An  entire  revolution 
of  opinion  was  the  result.  Racine  always  consid¬ 
ered  Ph'edre  his  masterpiece,  Boileau  preferred 
Athalie. 

In  1702  the  tragedy  was  represented  in  the  court 
of  Versailles,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  taking  the 
part  of  Josabeth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  presenting 
Abner,  the  Lady  President  of  Chailly  Athalie,  the 
Count  d’Esparre  Joas,  and  M.  dc  Chaperon  Zach- 
arias.  The  tragedy  was  honored  with  three  court 
representations,  but  the  outer  Parisian  world  still 
remained  cold.  In  1716,  by  the  Regent’s  orders,  it 
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was  at  last  fairly  put  on  the  stage,  and  obtained  the 
success  it  deserved.  Some  circumstaaoes  of  the 
time  added  interest  to  the  subject  matter.  Louis 
XV.  was  then  at  the  age  of  Joan,  and  was  the  last 
preserved  scion  of  a  numerous  stock,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  passages  were  seized  and  warmly  applaud¬ 
ed : — 

“  BehoM  then  rnnr  KInz,  yonr  only  hope, 

1  have  watch^  over  him  to  preserve  him  tor  yon.” 

“  Of  the  faithhii  David  he  Is  the  dear  representative.” 

“  Bellect  that  in  this  child  all  Israel  lives.” 

THE  poet’s  last  TEARS. 

The  history  which  Racine  was  ordered  to  write 
was  little  to  his  taste.  He  dreaded  to  be  judged 
guilty  of  flattery  or  ingratitude,  whichever  way  he 
handled  his  subject.  It  has  not  remained  to  our 
time,  having  perished  in  a  fi.*e.  Valancourt,  the 
guardian  of  the  MS.,  cried  out  that  he  would  give 
twenty  lonis  to  the  rescuer,  and  a  poor  Savoyard 
mshed  into  the  flames.  Alas  t  he  only  brought  out 
a  bundle  of  the  “  Gazette  de  France.’*^ 

Racine’s  organization  was  too  finely  pat  together 
for  his  happiness.  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  wishing  to 
do  something  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  rendered  miserable  by  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  the  Court  of  the  Great 
Louis,  and  his  expensive  wars,  induced  the  poet  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  king. 
He,  discovering  the  author,  was  so  offended  that  he 
never  after  showed  liim  the  slightest  countenance. 
The  poet  appearing  at  Versailles  during  the  period 
of  his  disgrace,  the  king  passed  close  to  him  with¬ 
out  notice  or  speech.  Ills  death  is  supposed  to 
have  been  hastened  by  this  loss  of  Louis’s  friend¬ 
ship.  Ah,  why  did  he  not  reflect  on  the  blessings 
of  a  good  wife  and  good  children  still  remaining 
with  him  I  His  death  occurred  in  1699  at  the  age 
of  sixty. 

'llie  evil  side  of  our  poet’s  character  prestmted 
little  more  than  a  too  great  sensitiveness  to  criti¬ 
cism,  and  a  tendency  to  punish  it  by  biting  satire, 
for  he  was  extremely  caustic.  Boileau,  being  once 
blamed  for  his  bitterness,  answered,  “  Racine  is 
much  worse.”  Racine’s  allusions  to  Corneille  are 
by  no  means  just  nor  kind.  Many  papers  of  his 
were  burned  b/  his  people  after  his  death  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  severity  to  then  living  persons.  In 
reparation  of  these  defects  he  was  (especially  after 
his  last  secular  tragedy)  sincerely  pious,  a  good 
ftuher,  a  good  husband,  and  a  sincere  ftiend.  In 
person  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  had  an  agreeable,  ftank,  and  cheerful  ex¬ 
pression.  He  understood  Greek  so  well,  and  was 
naturally  so  eloquent,  that  he  once  kept  a  company 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  attention  while  he  read 
from  the  original  Greek,  the  Oidipus  Tyrannus, 
giving  it  out  in  glowing  French. 

Racine  was  gifted  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  workings  and  the  expression  of  the  passions,  a 
sustained  elegance  of  diction,  truth  of  sentiment, 
and  admirable  correctness.  There  was  little  dec¬ 
lamation  (considering  him  as  a  French  (loet),  but 
throughout,  the  language  of  true  feeling.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  facility  of  versification,  harmony,  and  poetic 
grace  in  the  highest  degree.  In  these  gifts  he 
excelled  Corneille  himself  standing  in  somewliat 
the  same  relation  to  him  as  Pope  did  to  Dryden. 
We  exhort  any  of  our  readers  who  has  mastered 
Telemaque,  but  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  jog¬ 
trot  march  of  French  verse,  to  take  up  any  of 


Racine’s  tragedies,  and,  ignoring  the  defect  just 
mentioned,  get  through  the  first  act,  he  will,  if  a 
person  of  taste,  require  no  persuasion  to  proc^d  to 
the  end. 

Owing  to  his  disagreeable  reminiscences  con¬ 
nected  with  the  theatre,  he  took  no  care  to  have  a 
correct  edition  of  his  works  published  during  hig 
lifetime.  The  early  issues  abmind  in  mistakes,  but 
as  his  language  has  not  yet,  nor  is  likely  to  become 
obsolete,  no  more  than  the  English  of  Pope  or 
Addison,  the  loss  to  literature  is  trifling.  Editwg 
of  good  taste  have  fixed  the  existing  text. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  pearl  fishery  in  Scotland  is  a  fiulure  thu 
year. 

The  Austrian  government  proposes  an  annual 
tax  on  pianos. 

M.  i>E  Lamartine’s  conpd  was  recently  sold  is 
Paris  for  sixty  dollars. 

Once  a  Week  has  changed  hands,  given  up  Hs 
illustrations,  and  dropped  its  editor,  Mr.  Dallas. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
have  just  celebrated  at  Leipsic  the  completion  of 
their  five  thousandth  piano. 

A  LIFE  of  Miss  Austen  the  novelist,  and  the 
Memoirs  of  Miss  Mitford  are  among  the  latest 
books  announced  as  in  press. 

It  is  report(‘d  that  either  Dr.  Doran  or  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jeaflreson  will  succeed  Mr.  Hepworth  DLcon  in  the 
editorial  chair  of  the  Athenaeum. 

The  Indian  Dsdly  News  states  that  two  enter¬ 
prising  native  females  have  applied  to  the  registrar 
of  the  Calcutta  University  for  admission  into  the 
entrance  examination, 

Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  living  near  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  where  she  keeps  her  studio.  Her  brother, 
Auguste  Bonheur,  who  lives  in  Paris,  is  also  a  suc¬ 
cessful  painter  of  animals. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley  is  to  preside  over  the 
Education  department  of  the  Social  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  forthcoming  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Bristol  in  September  and  October. 

The  Parisians  will  lose  their  darling,  M.  Capoul, 
awhile,  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Strakosch  has  e^aged 
him  for  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  La  France 
MusicaU  says,  pathetically,  “  Espdrons  qu’il  n’en 
sera  rien.” 

Mtille.  D^.iazet  hits  at  length  determined  to 
take  her  farewell  of  the  stage,  which  she  has  graced 
for  so  long  a  period  as  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
playgoer  extends.  Her  last  appearance  will  be  in 
a  play  by  M.  Sardou. 

Gustave  Dor^  and  Blanchard  Jerrold  have 
been  making  a  systematic  exploration  of  London, 
from  Wapping  to  Kensington,  among  high  and  low, 
with  a  view  to  a  work  on  the  great  capital.  It  is 
said  that  Dord  has  made  a  most  interesting  colleo- 
tion  of  studies. 

Madrid  has  lately  been  favored  with  a  hail¬ 
storm  of  great  violence.  Many  of  the  hailstones 
were  as  large  as  hens’  eggs,  and  weighed  as  much 
as  three  ounces  each.  The  trees  were  greatly  in¬ 
jured,  and  vegetation  suffered  severely.  An  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  glass  in  greenhouses  and  win- 
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dowB  was  broken.  In  manr  places  the  telegraph 
wires  were  destroyed,  and  the  railways  at  Tarious 
points  inundated  and  greatly  damaged. 

Dr.  Gedgk,  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  late 
assistant  to  Professor  Humphry,  is  about  to  follow 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  into  Africa  as  head  of  the  medical 
staff,  as  well  as  to  investigate  the  natural  history 
of  the  district  and  collect  specimens  for  the  Viceroy 
of  Egypt. 

Mi>me.  Ristori’s  appearance  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  Medea  has  been  followed  by  her  performance  of 
Maria  Stuarda  and  La  Pia.  The  Emperor  has 
been  present  at  each  representation.  A  poem  in 
honor  of  the  actress  was  on  one  occasion  recited, 
the  Empi'ror  and  the  entire  audience  standing  un¬ 
covered  during  its  delivery. 

Monsieur  Lessees,  not  content  with  the  laurels 
he  will  have  earned  by  the  successful  completion  of 
the  Suez  canal,  is  ready  with  a  new  project  for 
cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which,  if 
carried  into  effect,  will  shorten  the  journey  lirom 
Marseilles  to  Constantinople  by  fourteen  hours,  and 
that  from  Trieste  to  the  same  town  by  twenty  hours. 

The  Musical  World  s^s  that  at  a  concert  lat^' 
given  by  the  Auckland  Choral  Society  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  fleet,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  took  part  as  “  first  fiddle.”  In  the  open¬ 
ing  piece  he  played  with  Colonel  Balneavis  and  the 
other  violinists.  The  Duke  subsequently  played  in 
Mozart’s  “  Jupiter  ”  and  other  orchestral  pieces.  In 
all  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  most  admi¬ 
rably. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
there  is  printed  a  paper  called  the  West  African 
Herald,  the  entire  staff  —  proprietor,  editor,  and 
compositors  —  being  real  natives.  Amongst  the 
names  of  the  agents  who  receive  subscriptions,  and 
supply  papers,  is  the  following:  At  Winnebah, 
Henry  Aiiquali,  King  of  Winnebab.  His  sable 
majesty  is  also  agent  for  the  same  paper  for  the 
Gomooah  district. 

The  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson,  and  Mr.  FcH*ster’8  Life  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  are  two  of  the  most  important 
biographies  that  have  been  issued  from  the  English 
press  for  many  years.  Both  works  have  been  made 
the  subjects  of  elaborate  papers  in  all  the  leailing 
reviews,  and  are  regarded  as  choice  additions  to 
what  is  permanent  in  English  literature.  The  vol¬ 
umes  of  Crabb  Robinson  are  a  mine  of  literary  an¬ 
ecdote  and  illustration. 

According  to  the  Journal  des  Connaissances 
Medicates,  M.  V.  Essling,  with  the  help  of  a  micro¬ 
scope,  has  been  making  some  disagreeable  discover- 
I  ies  respecting  milk.  If  the  surface  of  fresh  cream  be 
[  examined  under  the  lens,  there  is  to  be  found,  amid 
j  myriads  of  milky  and  fatty  globules,  a  number  of 
either  round  or  oblong  corpuscles,  sometimes  accom¬ 
panied  with  finely  clotted  matter,  being  just  what 
IS  seen  in  most  substances  in  a  state  of  decay.  In 
summer  these  corpuscles  make  their  appearance 
within  fifteen  or  twenty-four  hours  after  milking; 
in  winter  they  will  be  perceptible  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days.  If  the  observation  be  continued 
until  the  moment  of  coagulation,  these  corpuscles 
are  seen  to  increase  in  number,  bnd,  form  ramified 
chains,  and  at  length  to  be  transformed  into  regular 
mushrooms  or  filaments  composed  of  cells  placed 
end  to  end  in  simple  series,  and  supporting  at  their 
extremities  a  spherical  knob  filled  with  granulous 


matter.  M.  Y.  Essling  thinks  they  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  among  the  ascophora,  and  that  many  of  the  gas¬ 
tric  affections  to  w^h  drildren  are  liiJble  are  ow¬ 
ing  to  this  state  of  the  milk.  All  this  must  be  very 
unpleasant  for  people  in  the  country  whose  misfor¬ 
tune  it  is  to  get  pure  milk  and  cream,  but  to  city 
folks,  whose  milk  is  a  more  artificial  composition,  it 
does  not  so  much  matter. 

A  GOVERNMENT  agent  attended  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  Paris,  some  days  since,  to  receive  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Lanteme  and  other  condemned  publica¬ 
tions.  Of  the  former  there  were  about  160,000 
copies,  filling  forty-two  sacks.  Formerly  articles 
of  this  description  were  pounded  in  a  large  iron 
mortar,  but  at  present  the  proceeding  is  muw  more 
simple.  The  agent  takes  the  whole  to  a  paper-fac¬ 
tory,  where,  under  his  inspection,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  and  reduced  to 
pulp,  then  passed  under  a  wheel  cylinder,  whence 
the  matter  issues  in  the  form  of  cardboard. 

There  really  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
paddle-wheel  for  boats  is  seen  on  the  Assyrian  slabs, 
and  in  more  than  one  old  European  friesco.  The 
bicycle  seems  to  have  been  known  in  China  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  velocipede  was 
probablpr  seen  even  before  that  in  Europe.  Among 
the  ancient  painted  glass  in  and  about  the  once  no¬ 
ble  church  at  Stoke  Pogis  may  be  seen  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  young  felfow  who  is  astride  the  mute 
but  active  horse  :  he  is  working  his  way  along  with 
the  air  of  a  rider  who  has  introduced  a  novelty,  and 
is  being  looked  at  by  admiring  spectators.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  ancient  times 
in  the  painted  glass  windows  of  this  interesting 
church. 

Mrs.  Stowe’s  last  novel  is  having  great  success 
in  England.  The  London  Morning  Post  says: 
“  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  author 
more  in  her  element  than  in  these  volumes.  They 
have  all  her  playful  humor,  her  marked  individuality, 
and  her  sympathy  with  whatever  is  kindly  and  good.” 
The  Literary  Churchman  considers  it  “  a  novel  of 
great  power  and  beauty,  and  something  more  than  a 
mere  novel.”  “  We  rarely  get  hold  of  so  sensible  and 
well  written  a  wtsrk,”  says  the  Examiner,  “  and 
might  fill  our  columns  with  gems  taken  from  these 
pages :  but  as  that  would  not  after  all  give  any 
correct  notion  of  the  work  in  its  entirety,  we  can 
only  commend  it  to  all  who  are  capable  of  appreci¬ 
ating  a  thoughtful  woik  where  exciting  interest  is 
made  subservient  to  solid  reasoning,  and  where 
every  chapter  yields  something  that  may  teach  as 
well  as  amuse.” 

Mr.  Greenwood’s  “  Seven  Curses  of  London,” 
published  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  last  number  of 
the  London  Athenaeum :  — 

“Proclaiming  by  his  title  that  he  speaks  of 
curses  and  has  little  to  say  of  blessings,  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  prefiM^es  his  collection  of  essays  with  a  table 
of  contents  which  shows  that  the  evils  to  which  he 
draws  attention  are  the  results  of  criminal  propen¬ 
sities,  bad  legislation,  and  the  thoughtlessness, 
which  is  more  productive  than  heartlessness,  of  sin 
and  the  friiits  of  sin.  'The  doings  and  experiences 
of  neglected  children,  professional  thieves,  habitual 
mendicants,  unchaste  women,  persistent  drunkards, 
and  betting  gamblers,  are  the  topics  which  he  takes 
under  consideration.  After  describing  the  ills  that 
flow  from  the  action  of  our  immcNral  classes,  and 
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from  our  scandalous  disregard  of  the  claims  of  help¬ 
less  infancy,  he  concludes  his  book  of  homilies  with 
two  shrewd  and  thoughtful  chanters  on  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  misdirected  and  wasteful  charity. 

That  the  volume  contiuns  pictures  as  stirring 
and  forcible  as  the  sketches  by  which  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  first  rendered  himself  famous,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  together  with  a  mass  of  clearly  digested  facts, 
that  will  afford  no  less  of  assistance  to  the  social 
reformer  than  of  entertainment  to  the  curious  in¬ 
vestigator  of  the  condition  of  the  London  poor, 
“  The  Seven  Curses  of  London  ”  eomprises  not  a 
little  writing  in  which  sympathy  for  dbtress  is  not 
more  conspicuous  than  humorous  suggesdveness.” 

The  Spectator  thinks  Australian  loyalty  is  clearly 
genuine,  since  it  stands  the  money  test  in  its  most 
extreme  form.  The  Melbourne  Argus,  a  most  re- 

E table  paper,  the  first  in  Victoria,  announces 
the  Duke  of  Edinbiurgh’s  club  bill  for  cigars 
and  wine,  being  left  unpaid,  was  discharged  bv  a 
colonist,  while  his  bill  from  the  furrier  and  jeweller 
for  presents  to  his  friends,  being  also  left,  was  paid 
out  of  funds  voted  by  the  Colonial  Parliament. 
Moreover,  a  motion  is  to  be  made  in  the  Legislature 
to  repay  to  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  £3,400  voted 
in  the  estimates  of  this  year  for  the  presents  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Prince,  and  a  return  asked  for  of 
the  more  valuable  presents  made  to  him.  The 
colonists  are  not  kind  in  the  comments  they  make 
on  the  Prince’s  forgetfulness,  but  still  they  cash  up, 
and  clearly  that  is  with  royalty,  as  with  commonalty, 
the  main  point.  “  O  peuple  Fran9ais  I  ”  said  the 
elder  Mirabeau,  “  con  dable  et  taillable  k  miser- 
icorde.” 

Advertising  is  carried  to  a  great  excess  in 
Paris ;  and  yet  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  with  a 
couple  of  pages  of  advertisements  is  altogether  un¬ 
known.  The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
little  kiosques  on  the  boulevards,  in  which  news¬ 
papers  are  now  sold,  but  which  were  originally 
erected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  adver¬ 
tisements  on  their  glass  panes,  received  a  small 
fortune  from  the  company  who  carried  out  his  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  who,  nevertheless,  pay  their  share¬ 
holders  something  like  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent. 
It  is  the  success  of  this  speculation  that  has,  no 
doubt,  induced  a  company  to  buy  up  the  drop- 
scenes  of  certain  Paris  theatres,  which  no  longer 
display  handsome  tableaux  in  which  some  of  the 
best  known  characters  of  the  French  stage  are 
represented,  but,  in  lieu  of  these,  are  covered  with 
announcements  of  the  merits  of  the  Lait  antiph^ 
lique,  the  Chocolat  Perron,  the  Eau  do  Melisse  des 
Carmes,  Machines  k  coudre  silencieuses,  the  Toile- 
Cataplasme,  the  Vinaigre  Balsamique,  Vdlocipkdes 
inrenversables,  the  In8i>cticide  Vicat,  the  Moutarde 
Bordin,  and  the  other  thousand  and  one  advertise¬ 
ments  that  have  fatigued  the  eyes  of  Parisians  for 
years. 

Consul  Markham,  in  his  official  report  to  the 
English  Government,  gives  an  entertaining  account 
of  his  visit  to  Kiu-foo,  the  city  of  Confucius.  Mr. 
Markham  states  that  Kiu-foo  Is  a  city  of  no  impor¬ 
tance,  but  it  may  be  called  the  historical  city  of 
China.  Here  Confucius  was  educated,  lived, 
taught,  and  finally  died  and  was  buried.  His 
birmplace,  a  cave,  is  in  the  Ne-shan  Hills,  some 
twenty  li  to  the  northeast.  His  representative,  a 
Kungyih,  or  Duke  of  the  Empire,  dwells  in  the  city, 
the  whole  of  the  north  and  west  of  which  is  taken 
up  with  the  grounds  of  the  ducal  palace  and  tem¬ 


ple  to  ConfucHis,  spacious  and  splendidly  wooded. 
The  temple  is  a  building  on  a  far  more  magnificent 
scale  than  any  Mr.  Markham  saw  in  China.  Here 
are  numerous  relics  of  the  sage,  some  of  the  bronze 
censers,  &c.  bearing  date  b.  c.  2300.  The  city 
has  a  population  of  about  25,000,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  descendants  of  Confucius,  eight  out 
of  ten  families  bearing  his  surname.  The  office  of 
Che-shien  or  magistrate  is  hereditary  in  the  family, 
as  are  also  the  official  appointments.  When  the 
rebels  occupied  the  surrounding  country  they 
spared  the  city  of  mandarins,  declaring  that  they 
only  wished  to  destroy  the  unjust  and  corrupt 
rulers,  but  that  Confucius’s  descendants  could  not 
be  so.  Except  the  faet  of  so  many  families  bearing 
the  sage’s  surname,  wliich  requires  some  little 
explanation,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactoiy, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  some  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  if,  instead  of  making  books  on  the  turf,  they 
were  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  .of  Confucius, 
who,  we  may  be  sure,  never  saw  the  face  of  a  bai¬ 
liff  in  Kiu-foo,  and  whose  bronze  censers,  &c.  were 
never  profaned  by  the  auctioneer’s  hammer,  like 
some  people’s  family  plate  and  racing  cups  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Tsin-hsien,  the  eity  of  Mimeius, 
is  similarly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that  sage ; 
he  has  a  fine  temple,  and  his  descendants  are  pen¬ 
sioned  by  the  State. 

Dr.  Favrot,  celebrated  as  a  ladies’  doctor,  has 
just  died  in  Paris.  The  Gaulois  asserts  that  so 
great  was  his  reputation  that  ladies  of  high  rank 
used  to  consult  him  masked.  At  Etretat,  whither 
he  was  summoned  for  a  consultation,  he  was  beset 
by  a  little  old  man,  die  type  of  a  tnalade  imaginaire, 
who  offered  liim  a  fabulous  sum  if  he  would  live 
with  him  as  his  private  physician.  Dr.  Favrot 
peremptorily'  refused  the  offer,  but  the  little  old 
man  expressed  such  unfeigned  despair  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  being  separated  ^m  him  that  the  doctor 
permitted  him  to  follow  him  aliout  in  the  capacity 
ofcourrier,  Tlius,  wherever  Dr.  Favrot  went  he 
appealed  to  “  Jacques  ”  to  know  if  he  had  tele¬ 
graphed  for  rooms  at  hotels,  whether  dinner  had 
been  duly  ordered,  &c. ;  in  reply  to  which  the  little 
old  man  invariably  ])leaded  the  state  of  his  health 
in  excuse  for  the  omission  of  his  selWmposed  duties. 
“  Ah,  you  remember,  Jacques,  our  agreement ;  each 
time  you  speak  of  your  health,  one  guinea  I  No  use 
talking  to  me  about  your  will.  Dr.  Dcclat  lost  the 
fortune  the  Duke  de  Grammont  Caderousse  left  to 
him,  beijuests  from  the  sick  to  their  physicians  being 
illegal  in  France.”  Tlie  little  old  man  instantly  and 
invariably  took  out  a  guinea,  in  spite  of  which  the 
doctor  resorted  to  every  possible  stratagem  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Once,  whilst  travelling,  he  met  two  of 
his  colleagues ;  to  them  he  related  his  misfortune, 
and  induced  them  to  assist  him  in  his  dilemma. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Favrot  summoned  them  to  consul¬ 
tation  on  his  patient.  They  were  unanimous  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  his  Walth  perfect,  and  congratulated  him 
on  there  being  no  further  necessity  for  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  his  erratic  life  in  company  with  Dr.  Fav¬ 
rot.  The  little  old  man  handed  his  new  advisers 
their  fees,  and  bowed  them  out  of  his  room.  The 
doctor,  having  on  the  previous  evening  taken  leave 
of  his  patient,  stole  on  foot  from  the  hotel  at  an  un¬ 
earthly  hour,  in  order  to  start  by  the  earliest  train. 
On  the  steps  of  the  railway  terminus  sat,  awaiting 
his  arrival,  the  little  old  man.  “  Ah,  you  thought 
to  escape  me  ;  but  here  I  am,  as  ill  as  ever,  and  I 
have  taken  my'  ticket  to  accompany  you.” 
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